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In order to implement a cooperative career 
exploration program for Grade 9, a group of 50 Grade 9 students was 
interviewed concerning their self awareness with irespect to 
vocational interests and planning. A lack of vocational knowledge 
indicated a need for career education programs. A 1-month pre-pilot 
program for six Grade 9 students was successful. A cooperative career 
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20 Grade 9 students which will inclxjde weekly field observations of 
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in class on a 3 day per week basis. The program cuzricultim is 
appended sep£u:ately. Although originally proposed for 10th graders, 
the program was designed for the 9th grade student, who must choose 
his high school curriculum. (AG) 
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Informal talks and standard intorvijws with Junior High 

School students revealed that most students — 

— have an incredibly limited store of knowledge about 
career opportunities in today's ever-changing world of work. 

— have not had the opportunity to test and develop 
any occupational interests they may have. 

— often niake premature and perhaps unrealistic educ- 
cational plans and career choices because they do not know 
what their options are. 

— very often do not see the relationship between their 
academic courses of study and future job opportunities* 

— often are strongly influenced by unrealistic goals 
set by parents, educators^ and society in general. 

— have not devel.oped realistic self-concepts with 
regard to individual abilities and aptitudes* 

— have too little background knowledge about themselves 
and the world of work to be able to make even tentative 
career plans* 

Perhaps educators cannot ''teach'* young people to make 
decisions, and they certriinly should not make their decisions 
for them, but v/hy can't educators just give these future workers 
the toole necessary to bo able to make the decisions by 
themselves? Give them the background they need* Let them 
explore and discover* 

. The Cooperative Career Exploration Program Curriculum, 
included in this report, will be implemented in the fall of 
1972 for six weeks for tv/enty ninth grade students, and is 
designed to help students gain the tools necessary for decision- 
rr^king* It should be empha3i2ed that occupational exploration 
provides a model for decision-making, not necessarily the 
decision itself. Each student makes two visits a week to the 
business community to observe people engaged in occupations 
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Summary cont* 

in v/hich he is interestedc The remining three days each week 
will be spent in the classroom, sharing, supporting, and 
developing the first-hand knowledge gained in these observations. 

The Greater Hartford business community has responded very 
favorably to the proposed program. Six young people involved 
in an experimental four week program in Hay were accepted 
enthusiastically by employers wherever they went to observe* 
The same young people gained a great deal from the short 
pre-pilot program* On the basis of general research and tho 
success of the experimental program we recommend that the 
Cooperative Career Exploration Program be seriously considered 
a necessary part of the Junior High School program. 



2. To help the student understand that he Viiay chc^n: e 
and develop and that he must adapt to those chait gs. 

To acquaint the student with the hany faceted world 
of work* 

4v To acquaint the student with the many chan:,es 

takin;^^ place in the world of work, and hoiv these 
changes r.iay affect his plans v 

5v To acquaint the student v;ith the factors to be 
considered in makin:, career selections* 

6, To relate to the student the relationships between 
academic choice and future job opportunities « 

?• To assist the student in pre-planninr; his curriculum 
to meet his educational :;^oals* 

To help the student understand that career plannin; 
is necessary. 

9« To help the student understand that career planning 
is his own responsibiliJry«. 

10. To inform parents and school personnel about 
Career Educati"6n and its / oals. 
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* METHODS AND RESULTS 



Research and I nvento ries 

The first three \>reeks of the project were spent iri general 
research only. A bibliography of some of the references consulted 
can be found in Appendix I • I visited many other Connecticut 
school systems to' learn about their existing Career Education 
programs. And I attended numerous conferences for counselors 
on Career Educr.ticii, 

Surveys were taken of the printed occupational information 
available in the Bloonfield High School Library and the Junior 
High School Library and Guidance Office, The results of those 

inventories are in AppendixA*. Some materials were ordered to 
supplement this stock, others have been recommended (Appendix 
3 ) for purchase. Evaluation of these materials was based on 
•che National Vocational Guidance Association's "Guidelines for 
Preparing and Evaluating Occupational Katerials" found in the 
NVGA's catalogue of C urrent Career In form I969 Edition. 

The .librarians at the Junior High have noted that students 
genera?-ly do not use the occupational information available 
to them unless requested to do so. The up-to-date Chronicle 
Guidance Occupational Briefs. are kept in the guidance director's 
office and, according to him, are not used as much as they could 
be* Mr. Zalaski, however, may attempt to remedy that situation 
by conducting small classes this coming fall in which the 
students will become familiar with the sources of occupational 
information available to them. I^. Zalaski has attended many 
conferences held periodically by Dr. Saul Dulberg of the State 
Department of Education and has purchased a number of guides 
for curriculum development in Career Education which have been 
recommended by the conference participants for Guidance personnel 
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Inventories cont > 
interested in developing ra^'cor Education programs* 

Most of the guidance pDrsonnel agree that a library stocked 
full of occupational literature is more trouble than it is worth* 
Much of the printed inateriai in the libraries becomes obsolete 
quite quickly and some sources. give much more information than 
the students find necessary, it is important that the students 
have access t.o a few up=to-date and complete sources of occup- 
ational information such as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and the Chronicle 
Guidance Occupational Briefs (or Science Research Associates 
which are quite similar). When material of a more specific 
nature is requested by a student the counselor should refer 
him to a standard bibliography o;? occupational literatxire after 
he has exhausted the sources cited by the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and the Chronicle Guidance Briefs. The student himself 
should accept the responsibility of writing for further infor- 
mation-. References recommended for the counselors such as 
manpower information sources and bibliographies are listed in 
Appendix 3 ^ 

Interview 

The original proposal states that the Cooperative Career 
Exploration Program will be implemented for 10th graders in the 
fall of 1972 for a 6-week period. The student in the 9th grade^ 
however, must decide what curriculiara he will be taking at the 
high school level, and even if he will attend public high school 
or a private college preparatory or vocational technical school 
In view of this the original proposal was changed to allow 
for Implementation of the Career Exploration Program at the 9th 
grade level in hopes that it would. help them inake the irjl.e dura- 
tional plans realistically and intelligently. 
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A Vocational Planning Interview was developed and administered 
to a group of fifty 9th graders who, in the estimation of the 
Junior High counselors, were representative of the total pop- 
ulation of the9th grade. I administered the interview to each 
student individually and obtained the necessary test scores 
from the counselors. The Interview helped to determine clues to 
the answers of the following questions: 

1. Do the students have specific occupational interests? 

2. What criteria did. they use to determine their 

occupational interests? 

3. Do they have a good understanding of the responsib- 

ilities of a person of their occupational choice? 

4. Do they know the educational and training req- 

uirements? 

5. Are they planning their high school curricula wib 

these goals in mind? 

6. Do their parents help them in their career planning? 

7. Do they know where to go for occupational information 

and help in career planning? 

B. Do they have realistic concepts of their own scholastic 
abilities and achievements? (Students were asked 
to estimate their levels of ability and achieve- 
ment on a scale from poor to superior. Their 
self-estimates were compared with test scores from 
the Kiihlmann-Anderson and Stanford Achievement Tests 
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VOCATIOIIAL PLANNING INTERVIEV/ 
Name ^Age Grade 



Achievement Score 

(This score is the average of all scores on the Stanford 
Achievement Test.) 

Verbal Score 



(This score is the verbal score of the Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test.) 

Quantitative Score 



(This is the quantitative score of the Kuhlraann-Anderson 
Tost.) 



Hov/ would you rate yourself on level of achievement? 

a. ) Superior 

b. ) Above Average 

c . ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 

e. ) Low 

How would you rate yourself on level of verbal ability? 

a. ) Superior 

b. ) Above Average 

c. ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 

How would you rate yourself on level of quantitative ability? 

a. ) Superior 

b. ) Above Average 

c. ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 

Mother ^s Occupation 

Father's Occupation ^ 

1. Is finding an occupation important to you? If so, why? 

2. Have you had any work experience? 

3. VJhat occupations have you thought about entering? 
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V#P>I> cont > 
A. 

B. 



4- V/hy would you want to become a (A)? 
5# \Jhy vfould you want to becomo a (B)? 
6. V/hy would you want to become a (C)? 
?• What does (A) do at work? 

How much education is required to become (A)? 
9* Where did you get your information? 

10. Is your choice of high school subjects good for your first 

choice? 

11. IS your choice of high school subjects good for any other 

occup5\ticnal choice? 

12. Vfliat do your parents want you to do? 

13- VJhere could you find out about different occupations? 
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Interview cont. 

to dctoruino how accurate the sclf-cstiniatGs 
wore. Some of the fifty Sth cradors did not 
have test scores in all the areas — verbal 
ability, quantitative ability, and achievo- 
raent level • The results of their intGrvioi>rs 
were not used in the study^ The test scores, 
self-estiiriates, and occupational interests 
of the remaining forty-one students are 
reproduced in Table I (A;)pGndix 4). The 
scale used to convert numerical scoi^cs to 
general levels, lev/ to superior, can also be 
found in Table I. 
9o Are their abilities c online nsura to with their 
occupational interests? 
Cn the basis of the results of the interviev; certain general 
conclusions can be drawn* 

— All of the students felt that finding; an occupation 
was important to them and half of them had more than one 
occupational interest • Only had no idea v/hat occuption 
or field they nii^ht like to enter. 

— General interests and values seemed to determine 
occupational choice for the young people. I est of them 
did not mention ability as a reason foi- a particular choice. 

— Even though two thirds of the students thought that 
their high school subjects might be good background for 
their first choice, only half of them had even a" vague idea 
of what specific training or education v;as required to 
become their first occupational choice. 

— The majority of parents arc encourp.ging the students 
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Interview cont » 

to go on to college, with or without any understanding of 
how higher education relates specifically to occupational 
training. 

— About half of the students gained information about their 
occupational choice^ through their own personal reading 
or from people within the field. Most of the rest of them 
felt that theirs waa general knowledge. A few had spoken 
with their guidance counselors about specific occupational 
interests*, None of them were really sure about where to 
find sources of printed occupational information . Almost 
half of them suggested guidance counselors and the library 
as possible resources, but they v/ere not STire. 

— The majority of the students did not correctly est- 
imate their verbal and quantitative abilities. For the 
most part they under-rated their verbal ability and over- 
rated their quantitative ability© 

— 70^ of the students had scores below the 41st 
percentile for the Stanford Achievement Test. Of that 
group one half recognized that their achievement level 
was lovj-. Kost of the students who recognized that they 
were low achievers v/ere interested in occupations v/ith 
minimum requirements of two to three years of college- 
type training. 

— Half of the remaining students (whose scores were 
above the 41st percentile ) correctly estimated their 
achievement level. They were interested in occupations 
that require more than four years of colle'-e. 
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Interview cont. • 

Half of the entire group of students, then, correctly 
estimated their own achievement levels. Even though they were 
realistic about their achievement level they may not be entirely 
realistic about their .occupational goals. Perhaps a young 
person with low scores could become a registered nurse, but 
shouldn't he be given the opportunity to explore licensed 
practical nursing as a valuable occupation and then be able 
to make a realistic choice? Perhaps a young person with 
average scores could become a successful lawter, but shouldn't 
he be able to explore the entire field of law and government 
and understand that the lawyer is not the only important person 
in the field? 

The majority of the students interviewed did not know the 
training and educational requirements for their particular 
occupational choices so it could be assumed that the students 
whose aspirations may have out-distanced their abilities simply 
did not understand that there would be so much schooling involved 
for their occupational choices. At the same time, they are 
not aware of the entire range of occupational possibilities 
in their fields of interest so perhaps they have chosen the 
only occupations they are familiar with within the fields of 
their interest. Finally, perhaps the students do not recognize 
the relationship between their scholastic achievement and 
occupational training and therefore do not consider the fact 
that low scholastic records may limit opportunities for the 
extensive higher education required for some of tbeir occup- 
ational choices. 

In general then, the majority of students have little 
knowledge of the world of work and the preparation needed to 
become a functioning member of the society of workers. They 
have not been adequately prepared to determine their ovm 
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interview cont. 

educational plans in relation to general occupational goals. 
They are not even fully aware of their o;vn potential abilities 
which is a jjrequisite for determining where they might fit in 
the vrorld of work. 

For these reasons Career Education Programs are being 
developed in schools all over the country. Educators have 
suggested that programs concentrate on Career Av/areness first, 
developing a general understanding of the \mrld of work and 
emphasizing the dignity of all work. As the child progresses 
through school he learns that certain occupations are. related 
to each other and are grouped into clusters such as Health, 
Fine Arts, Environment, etc. He begins to explore his ovm 
interests and by the time he is in Junior High he is really 
ready to explore the occupations of his choice within those 
clusters. 

The Bloonifield Cooperative Career Exploration Program 
allows the 9th graders to do just that — explore their occupational 
interests. Since Bloomfield does not have a Career Education 
program in the lov/er grades the students presently in the 9th 
grade have not been introduced to the world of v/ork before this. 
Their attitudes toward work and toward their roles in the world 
of work have, for the most part, already been formed. I'lany 
of these attitudes are not healthy. For example, many of the 
young people interviewed have been enco\iragod to go on to college 
because the person with a college degree is supposed to be more 
"successful". V/hen a young person has grovm up thinking that 
he will be successful only if he attends college and becomes a 
professional person, he may feel like quite a failure if ho 
cannot attain that level. Lost of the students with whom I 
have talked who are not going on to college arc very hesitant 
to admit that they will not continue their education. 
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; I n t er y i e w c o n t . 

And what about the students who will attend college? Do 
they still think that a college degree will open all the doors 
for them? How many of today's B.A, Gcneralists are unemployed 
or grossly under-employed? 

There are many myths settled in the minds of these young 
people which inay be difficult to dispel. Obviously the students 
would benefit a great deal more from a Career Education program 
if they had developed "healthy" attitudcc towards ^things vocat- 
ional" and "things academic-' (Dr. Sidney Marland) in the early 
years of school. Career Education is an on-going process. 
It starts when a shild is very young and continues forever. 
One cannot "teach" Career Education in a 6-week course period, 
and yet, 6 weeks of career exploration can give a student some 
of those marvelous decision-making tools so necessary for 
further exploration and discovery. 
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Cpnimunity Resources 

V/ith the cooperation of the Bloomfield Chamber of Commerce 
a letter was drafted (Appendix 5) and sent to all the members 
of the Chamber asking their support and cooperation for a proposed 
Career Education Proeram which v/ould be called the Bloomfield 
Cooperative Career Exploration Program. Only twelve companies 
responded to this initial letter, each pledging a maximum of 
12 observation posts for the students during the six-wock 
program. The program required that each student oako two 
visits each week for six weeks. Only one student would go at 
one time to a particulal- company unless special permission 
was given by the employer to have more than one student. The 
student would visit tha same company twice in a week, observing 
two different workers, br he would visit two different companies 
in a week. 

Kany employers worfc confused by the scheduling of visits, 
thinking that all twenty students in the program would descend 
upon them for two days each week. Another letter was sent to 
many of the business, industrial, institutional and govorn- 
raental concerns in the Greater Hartford area (Appendix 6) . 
The response was quite good. Personal visits have been made to 
almost each interested concern and at this time we have a total 
of thirty-three cooperating concerns (Appendix 7), All of 
the businessmen recognized the need for Career Education. 
Some even suggested that an exchange program be established 
for educators and businessmen. 

A number of Bloomfield residents who had previously offered 
their services to the school system as the result of a letter 
sent by the Board of Education, were contacted to ask their 
cooperation for the Cooperative Career Jilxploraticrx 
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RoG pure es c ontt 
Program. Many of them responded favorably (Appendix^ ). 
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Pre and Post-Tests Cont». 



individually to five out of the six young people before and 
after the short experimental course. The follovrilng general 
conclusions luay be drawn froma comparison of the tests. 



— For the most part the students were not realistic 
about their abilities and achievements. The post-test 
did show, however p that half of their estimates had changed 
and that half of these changes were much more realistic. 
More self«-concept development should be emphasized for the 
fall program. 

— All of the students had a good idea of v/hat work 
responsibilities a person engaged in the occupation of 
their choice would have and what preparation was needed. 
Before the program none of them had even a pretty good 
idea about the daily duties, educational and training 
requirements necessary for their own choices. Visiting 
the workers in their work envirorjnents was perhaps the 
best part of the program. It was during these visits 
that the students gained the knowledge they now have 
about the world of v;ork. 

— Before the program most of the students were not 
sure whether or not their high school courses were good 
background for their occupational choices. Afterwards 
most of them were sure that their courses would help. 



Classes and Observations 

The students responded with great enthusiasm to the worker 
observation part of the program. They each made only one 
visit to a particular company or institution, but they all 
expressed a great desire to explore the world of work on 
a regular basis. The workers the students visited were amazingly 
cooperative and enthusiastic. In fact, half of the students 
spent an entire two hoxors with their nosts. 



Seven of the nine scheduled classes were held for the 
young people. On Wednesdays the class met from 1 o'clock to 
1:30, on Thursdays and Fridays from 2s 09 to 2:45 at the J\inior 
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Observations cont. 



High School. Not all the students were able to attend 
nil classes. The curriculum plans for these experimental 
classes can be found in Appendix IQ* 

Obviously you cannot accomplish miracles for Career 
r-.ucation in 390 minutes, but at least the six young guinea 
•^igs in this short experimental program have been introduced 
to career planning, and I certainly cannot dismiss the groat 
contribution they made in helping me develop some ideas for 
the fall curriculum. 
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INTRODUCTION TO CURRICULUIu PLANS 

The following curriculum plans have been made for the 
Cooperative Career Exploration Pilot Program v/hich \f±ll be 
implemented in the fall of 1972 for twenty ninth grade students . 
Each student will determine his own occupational interests and 
melee two visits per vteek for six weeks to observation posts in 
the Greater Hartford area to observe the people he chooses at 
work. The remaining tliree days each week will be spent in the 
classroom, sharing, supporting and developing the first-hand 
kno\>rledge gained in these observations. The entire curriculum 
is designed to help students develop realistic self-concepts, 
skills in decision-making and a clear understanding of the 
v/orld of work. 

Each of the twenty students sould be given the Vocational 
Planning Interview before the first class meeting and after 
the last. This will give the teacher some idea of the progress 
of the students. V/hen she meets the students for the interviews 
the teacher should ask them to list the occupations they \>rould 
like to observe in the first three weeks of the program so that 
she can arrange these first appointments right away. At the end 
of the third week of classes the students will decide what 
occupations they will observe in the 3.ast three weeks of the 
program. 
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ORIENTATION 

Objectives: 

—-Understand that career planning is important and that 
individuals are responsible for their own planning* 

— Understand the consequences of postponing planning* 

— Understand that career planning starts with an 
understanding of oneself • 

— Understand that a person may have manv different occupa' 
tions in his lifetime and that there are roany occupations 
which would satisfy the needs of any person. A person's 
occupational interests and goals may change as he changes* 

— Understand that there are many factors affecting 
occupational selection which an individual may not be 
able to control* 

Methods s 

— Case Conference* (A Case Conference is an informal 
discussion with resource people*) 



Discussion Questions s 

1* Is career planning important? Way? 

2* VTho is responsible for my career planning? Who 
can help me? 

3 . \Vhat happens when you do not plan? 

4* What are the steps to take in career planning?- 

5# Will my plans change? 



Re sources? 

-Vocational Guidance Counselor 

-A person who has changed occupations often and success- 
fully. 

-A student who has graduated from high school and is 
trying to find some career direction. 
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Objectives: 

-•-Understand what it is an individual needs to know 
about an occupation before selecting it as a possible choice. 

— Understand that there are groups of related jobs 
called job families or clusters and that within each cluster 
there are many occupational levels, professional through 
serai-skilled and unskilled. 

Understand that there are resoxirces available which 
explain the characteristics of raany different occupations. 



Methods; 

— Occupations Game B. The teacher may show this 
^roup of transparencies which have already been developed 
(Appendix 11). The garae is developed to stiraulate the 
understanding that one must have a complete and integrated 
understanding of an occupation before selecting it as a 
realistic possibility. After showing the first transparency, 
which reveals only the salary of this occupation, the teacher 
asks if there are any young people who would select this 
-occuaption knowing only this. If the salary is high enough 
perhaps all the students may eagerly respond. However, 
as the teacher reveals more and more specific characteristics 
of the job the overwhelming interest on the part of the 
students will probably wane. 

— Introduction to Occupational Literature. The teacher 
may want to introduce the Chronicle Guidance Occupational 
Briefs and the Occupational CUtlook Handbook. The 
Chronicle Guidance Briefs are divided into job clusters 
which the teacher may point out and explain. Chronicle 
Guidance literature was chosen for the simple reason that 
the Junior High counselors had just purchased the new 
series in February. They are given a good rating by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and are fine for 
our purposes. 

An explanation of the Outlook Handbook and other 
resources as well as bibliographies for occupational 
information could be given at this time also. The students 
should realize that is is their responsibility to send for 
or find specific information themselves. 

Supplementary Activities; 

— ^A film may be shown on the opportunities in different 
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Class 2 Cont. 



fields. The students may discuss the various characteristics 
of the jobs in these fields, including salary, duties, 
preparation, employment outlook, distribution of workers, 
etc. 
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CLASS 3 



Objectivess 

— Understand what it is an individual needs to 
know about an occupation before selecting it as a possible 
choice. 



Methods s 

— Job Description Fornu V/ith the help of the teacher 
the students should develop an outline tc help them study 
the occupations of their choice. This outline should serve 
as a guide when they interview and observe vforkers in their 
roles, Hoppock^s-'Guideto the Study of an Occupation"' is 
a useful guide for the teacher for this exercise. (Appendix 



— J obs for the ^ 70 ^ s . Slide Study. The teacher may 
show this Tct of iTO* sTi de s to the students. The slides 
are produced by the U.S. Dept. of Labor and show today's 
occupational composition and the changes ahead in the 
decade of the '70's. (Appendixi2 )• 

— Observation Appointments. The teacher should 
distribute cards with each student's observation posts 
explained. ' The card should have the following information: 

Name of Company to be visited 
Address of Company 

Name of person v;ho v/ill greet student 

Name of worker to be observed and the title of 

his occupation 
Time of appointment 

— Homework. Each student should became familiar 
with the occupational material available for the particular 
occupation he will be observing. 
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OBSERVATIONS* 



Objectives; 



— To gain some understanding of a particular 
occupation by observing someone engaged in that occupation. 



Preparation: 

— Students should prepare themselves for the visits 
by reading the descriptions of the occupations they are 
going to observe in the Chronicle Guidance Briefs and 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook and by reading the in- 
formation available on the specific business, industrial, 
or institutional concern. 

Activities . ■ ' - 

— ilv^ Jub Dcscri:7tion Gutlj.nu at least a condijnsa- 
tj.on of it should be completed after each observation. 



* Observations are scheduled for Classes 4and 5, 9and 10 
14 and 15, 19 and 20, 24 and 25, and 27 and 2i5. 
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Gbjectives; 

— Understand what it is an individual needs to know 
about himself before selecting a possible occupational 
choice. 

— Understand that an individual's past experiences 
will have some influence on his interests, values and 
personality. 



I'lethods ; 

— Games Occupations for Fir. X, GAme A. The teacher 
may use this game to develop an understanding that an 
individual must have a total picture of himself before 
he can successfully choose an occupational interest. She 
shows a transparency which has a fictitious name on it. 
She asks the students to suggest an occupational field for 
this person. Obviously the students cannot suggest anythint; 
at this point so the. teacher adds a transparency with the ""^ 
name and age of this person. This is not enough informat; jn 
for the students so she continues to add more and more 
data until they can thinlc of possible fields which would 
satisfy this person. The teacher should ask for suggestions 
with each set of characteristics she presents. Many times 
the students will suggest a field v;hich would satisfy 
certain characteristics of this person, but would not be 
feasible because of characteristics not yet revealed. For 
example; the students decided that John Fitzgerald could] 
be a state trooper with a speciality in mechanics because"* 
he was tall and interested in mechanics, but a few trans- 
parencies later it was revealed that JOhn was crippled which 
changed the entire picture. (Appendix 14.) 

— Films: My Childhood Part I, Hubert Humphrey's 
South Dakota and My Childhood Part II, James Baldv/in's 
Harlem. ( Available from the UCONN Audio-Visual Center, 
see Appendix 12 ) 

... — Discussion of films and of each students Outline 
for an Autobiograph y (Appendix 15). 



Some Discussion Questions: 

1. TfTliat is an interest? An ability? A value? 

Give examples. 

2. How have you changed since elementary school? 
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Classes 6 and 7 conto 



2. (contO Are your values and interests different 

nov/? \I±11 they continue to change? 

3. Have certain people or circumstances influenced 

you in your life? How? 

4» Wiat are your goals? VJhat does adventure, security 
success (etc^y mean to you? 

5» Hovj vrill you achieve your goals? 
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CLASS ^ 



Objectives; 

--Understand that a person must be aware of his ovm 
abilities, limitations, and achievements to make realistic 
decisions about occupational interests and goals. 

—Understand that ii is better for the v/orld of work 
on the whole and for the individual if he or she works 
at a level commensurate with his ability and is neither 
under or over-emproyed. 



Ilethods: 

— The teacher-counselor or guidance counselor may intro 
duce and explain the various tests which have been given to 
the students throughout their school years. The significance 
of test results for counseling and placement in classes 
should be explained also. 

. — The teacher and counselor may also explain briefly 
the reasons v/hy it is best to v/ork at a level commensurate 
with one'.s ability. 

— \Vith the Science Research Associates' booklet, 
ll^3,^}^9^^J'PJ^^?-^?-^^7 developed by Harold L. Ilunson, as a 
guide, the Students- Self -Appraisal Chart vilzh explanations 
and the teachers' guides to appraisals in English" and 
Math were developed (Appendix l6 ) . The students should 
complete their charts after the teacher has explained them. 
The English and Math teachers should have received their 
copies of appraisal outlines for each student before this 
time also. The students should arrange appointments v/ith 
their teachers to talk about their weaknesses and strengths. 
The resources available to help them improve should be em- 
phasized as well. Individual appointments should also 
be arranged with guidance counselors if a student wants 
to know his test scores. 
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Class 11 



Objectives: 

— Understand what it is an individual needs to knov/ 
about himself before selecting a possible occupational 
choice. 

— Understand that an individioal may satisfy many- 
interests in an occupatUn . 

— Understand that in many occupations most of the duties 
which an individual performs will be related to one primary 
interest. Example; The oceanographer satisfies his interest 
in the outdoors, but his duties are pi^imarily of a scientific 
nature . 



riethods: 

— Slide Study Discussion? The teacher may present 
slides of many different people in their varied work envir- 
onments. The workers should be performing some tasks 
that are representative of their occupations. The slides 
should cover at least 10 different general interests: 
outdoor, mechanical, computattional, scientific, persuasive, 
artistic, literary, musical, social service, and clerical. 
Great care should be taken to avoid stereotyped occupational 
roles for those of a certain sex or race. (Some slides 
have already been developed and are in Fir. Wilchynski's 
office. The feference librarian in the Hartford Public 
Library could be of great help in discovering the less 
conventional pictures necessary. The audio-visual depart- 
ment at Bloomfield High School has the special equipment 
needed to take slides of these pictures.) 



Some Discussion <^:uestions: 

1. V/hat occupation is this person engaged in? Hov/ do 

you know? 

2. V/hat are the different interests which may be 

satisfied by the person performing the duties 
of this occupation? 

3. V/liat would this person's primary interest be? 

4* P you think you v/ould like this kind of work? VThy? 
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Supplementary Activities: 

Science Research Associates suggested that students 
complete the Interest Inventory (Appendix lo) , based on 
the 10 areas of the Kuder Interest Inventory. This may 
help the student see a pattern of his ovm interests. 

The teacher may want to show a film on a particular 
occupational field or fields. Students may discuss the 
interests, values and abilities the people engaged in the 
occupations my have. A list of some good films which 
are available at low costs for educators can be found 
in Appendix 1? 
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CLASS 12 



Objectives; 



--Understand the process of realistically determining 
satisfying occupational interests to explore • 

To determine what occupations to observe for the 
next three week period. 



Methods 2 



— Occupational Game 0. The purpose of this game is to 
give the students an opportunity to practice decision- 
making by deciding if the occupational choices made by a 
group of fictitious young people are at all realistic. 
The students are given a description of each person 
and a list of that person's occupational interests. The 
students must become acquainted with the various occupations 
and then judge whether or not they are realistic choices 
for the particular people interested irt them. I would 
suggest distributing a mimeographed selection of these 
to each student to complete before their class and then 
have a general discussion in class. A simple example 
of the descriptions of young people and the questions 
the students may want to ask are as follows; 

Mar x Alj -AH > 

* Occunational Interests^ Playwright, Journa- 
list, EngTxsKTeacHer 

Fajther/^s^ pc^^^^ Personnel Manager 

7A^9PJ s... M^A^.'^APcS ^ Six years of college 

Motlyr ' s^^Oc^^ ; Nur s c 

Moj^he r l^s E^di^^^ t Four years of college 

Pir^^iSl I:Sf2FJS^^^^^' No health problems, 
gooSr^'cTR^ool^'a very good student, 

planning to attend college. 

Fay or it o Sub j o c t s ; English and Theatre 

Interests; Theatre activities and 

writing 
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Class 12 cont. 



Goa'i 3: 



To have knowlGclgo 

To be successful in hor work 



QuGjstiojis^ 

1. What do journalists, playvjrights, onglish teachers 
and proofreaders have in common? V7ould their primary duties 
satisfy/- riary'cs interests and goals? 

2. Wliat are the qualifications for journalicts, etc*? 
Does liary have these qualifications? Is shci'^ either 

over or under-qualified? 

3« How much preparation, and v/hat kind of preparation 
is needed? Do you think liary will be able to complete 
this preparation? 

4* V/hat is the employment outlook for each one of 
these occupations? Would you encourage or discourage 
I-iary after finding out? 

5. Vlhat are some of the advantages and disadvantages ^ 
of these occupations? V/ould you tell Hary that the 
advantages outweigh the disadvantages? 

6. On the v/hole would you say that these occupational 
. interests are realistic for a person like tiary? VJhy or 

why not? 



—After discussing this game the students should 
form small groups to discuss their individual occupational 
interests. Each student should help every other student in 
the group determine if his occupational interests are 
realistic. The* students may find their autobiographies, 
interest charts, and self-appraisals, and the Chronicle 
Guidance Briefs and Occupational Handbook all quite 
helpful. By the end of this class the students sould 
know what specific occupations they would like to observe 
for the next three weeks • Student s^ will make two visits 
each week* Those visits would be most effective if — 



Mo more than three general occupational fields were 
explored. 



At least tv/o specific occupations in each field 
wore explored. 
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CLASSES 13, 16 and 17 



Objectives; 

— To help the student understand what bus 
how it functions. 

— To help the student understand changQs in the business 
world and the subsequent chan^je in occupational opportunitn os* 

Methods: 

/ 

! 

• — Discussion led by teacher. The teacher will probably 
have to give a short lecture on the free-enterprise system 
and then open the subject up for discussion with the 
following questions; 

lo XVhat is meant by free-enterprise? 

2. What is private property? Public Property? 

3p V/hat are the production needs? (Natural Resourses^ 
Labor^ Capital) 

if Who determines — 

a. ) what to produce? 

b. ) how much to produce? 

c. ) how to produce? 

d. ) How production is shared? 

5* What are the effects of — 

a 9) the Government 

b. ) Seasonal work 

c. ) economic cycles 
do) changing sex roles 

e. ) changing values and attitudes of society 

f. ) natural catastrophies 

Q.) pressure groups, unions, professional organizations 

h.) advancing technology 

on the employment opporunities? 

60 What types of jobs are needed in our society now? 

7. How has this changed since 1850? 
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ClassGS 13 1 1- and 17 cont. 



6» How v/ill this change in the future? 

9# Compare the level of technology and subsequent 
careers in other less developed countries. 
(The teacher may want to show the film, Jndala, 
which would help the students prepare For 
this question.) 



— Have each student choose a pr. .uct and list the steps 
involved in making it and distributing it. 

— Have each student choose an occupation and discuss 
that job in relation to the entire process it is a part of. 

— Have each student bring in articles from magazines, 
newspapers, etc. about the changing trends in employment. 

-^Films ; The rlan^ ^^ ^^^ Revolutiqn, The I nher i t anc^^^ , 

U ndala, and Fr iniiiri v^^ ' Xf^^^'f^^^Y. ^^57X0^^^^*^ PP^ '^'^ 

— Field Trip. Perhaps a field trip to a large business 
would be beneficial. 

— Case Conference. Have a state legislator come to 
speak about the effect of legislation on the v/orld of 
work; a Women^s Liberationist, a factory v/orker, a migrant 
worker, etc. 

Rosourcess 

General Bu si ness for E v eryday Livinf^ . 4th Edition, 
Pr i c eTMusseX^^ 

Consunier Economics P rob lems o 7th Edition. W. Harmon 
Wilson aHcTlSTvin Eyster. "'"South-We stern Publishing Co. 1966. 



er|c 
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CLASS Id 



Objectives: 

— Understand that there are certain general facts 
an individual needr to know about applying for, obtaining, 
and keeping any job. 

Methods: 

— Discussion with resource person. 
— Practjco Job Interviews and Applications. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. V/hat is Social Security? How do I get a S.S. 

number? 

2. Vfliat are the Work Laws for people under iS? 
3« What is a Work Permit? 

4« Hov/ do I find out if there are oponnings for 
certain jobs? 

5. \^hat information is needed to complete an 
application? 

6* V/hat is an employer looking for when he interviews 
a person for a job? 

?• VJhat shoudl a young person look for when talking 
v/ith the interviewer? 

Resources: 

— Personnel Manager 

— Social Security Forms 

— Application Blan s 

—Tape Recorder to tape practice interviews 
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CLASS 21 



Objectives: 

^ — Understand that the future occupational outlook 
is very flexible* Jobs may change as a result o f ^a 
variety of factors. 

— Understand that an individual must adjust to his 
own changing interests and values and to those of the 
society of work around him* He must be willing to accept 
continued education or retraining to prepare himself 
for these possible changes. 

Methods: 

— Surveys* Conduct interviews with young and old 
workers in the community to determine what changes they 
have had to make in the last 5 to 10 years in their 
job skills; and training. Determine new jobs in the last 
10 years in* the Greater Hartford area, interviewing 
employers, the state employment service people and the 
state labor department representatives. 

— Films. Lea^T 1999 > The Inheritance and Pr ogress 
Parad e No. 14. iT^ynopsis or these films can ^ie" found 
in Appendix 1% 
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CLASS 22 



Objectives 5 



— Understand that part-.time jobs and volunteer work 
can be (-reat exploratory activities. They can he lr> develop 
and test interests, abilities, and aptitudes. 

— Understand how to go about getting a part-time 
job or position as a volunteer. 



Methods: 



— Teacher's Explanations The teacher should discuss 
the opportunities available to the student for paid work 
and volunteer work in this area. The Connecticut Employment 
Service and the Federal Civil Service Commission (Summer 
Jobs) can be of great help to the students who are looking 
for jobs. The student who wishes to volunteer may find 
greaat opportunities to do just that and gain high school 
credit at the same time. The student should consider the 
following courses J 

-~ Individual Service. This course seeks to involve 
students in activities that encourage them to be actively 
concerned with other people. Students may offer their 
services to educational, social, religious, medical, racial, 
cultural, and lovr-income groups and individuals. Since 
the School wishes to offer every student an opportunity 
to exhibit selfless and helpful contributions, the specific 
activities may be broadly defined. From time to time, the 
School may announce volunteer programs, but students may 
initiate their own service activity for approval. 

— Cadet Teaching. Learning by teaching is a major 
focus of this course. Designed for students who are interested 
in exploring the depths of their interests and abilities 
to beocme teachers, it also provides a valuable opportunity 
to discover how people learn. After a brief orientation 
period, students will wDrk daily for, at least, sixty 
minute periods in one of the Bloomfield elementary schools 
as part of a teaching unit, assisting in actual teaching of 
groups and individual children. 

— Student Librarian. This is for students expressing 
a desire to learn library skills and to provide a valuable 
service to the school, faculty, and students. 

—General Work Experience Program. The primary objective 
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Class 22 cont. 



of the General V/ork Experience Program is to provide on-the- 
job experience for the student in the world of work. Par- 
ticipation would aasist in the development of desirable 
v/ork habits, attj^tudes, and personal traits in the student 
involved in the program. 

— Nurse's Aide Program— The Nurse's Aide Training 
Program has been implemented to further the education of 
those students interested in the field of health services, 
The care of the elderly is of prime concern to many families 
and social agencies in the twentieth century. Therefore, 
it is timely that the course be focused on patient care in 
the field of geriatrics. The course content consists of 
theory, clinical application, and visitations to health 
centers. Both the clinical and theory segments of this 
course are under the supervision of a registered nurse. 

— There are many other courses of a similar nature 
offered at the high school. Please consult the curriculurrt 
guide for the one$ not mentioned here. A list of agencies 
which need the services of volunteers can be found in 
Appendix 19. 

— Case Conference: Invite people from the a'gencies 
which need the services of volunteers to come and explain 
their programs and the responsibilities of the volunteers 
within thevsc programs. 
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Objectives: 

— The purpose of these three classes is to introduce 
the students to tv/o v Dry important and expanding fields 
which have an incredilole variety of interesting occupations 
at every level. 

!• Environment 

Objectives; 

— To make the students aware of our environmental 

problems. 

—To make the students aware of specific problems 
here in Connecticut. 

— To make the students aware that federal and 
state governraents have been, and are continuing to pass 
legislation to protect our environment. 

— To help the students understand some of the 
reasons for our environmental problems such as over- 
population and an unbridled technology. 

— To help the students understand what is being 
done about solving the problems here in Connecticut. 

— To introduce the students to the variety of 
occupations within the field of Environmental ':^rotection. 



Iviethods; 

— Introductory Films: 

Association-Sterling Films: Catalog of 2? 
conservation-ecology films includes the well--known Sierra 
Club film library; l6nim. sound. Sa'mple titles: "1935**, 
•'Pedwoods Saved?**, -^Nature Next Door.-- Free Loan. 

^'Bulldozed America. CBS-TV. National Audubon 
Society. Film-BVVl6mm/27 min., Rental-$10. Some :0f the 
most serious threats to natural beauty and wilderness. The 
redwoods, • mining, urban sprawl, billboards, air and water 
pollution, and daumiing wild rivers. 

— Other films ^.re listed in Career E duca tion in 
^^.3j}y^PJ^$P^.* U.S. Oovernment rrintTnglTiTlce,''T/a^rT^^ 
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Classes 23p 26 and 2? cont. 



This book was produced for the U.S. Office of Education 
by the Olympus Re seal ch Corporation. 



Case Conferences Ir ^itc some ^uests to speak about the 
environmental problcMs in Connecticut and the job opportun-- 
ities available within the field. 

Ptosovirces; 



Connecticut Earth Action 
Ilr. Toby Koffett 
70 No. Beacon St. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

The teacher niay v/ant to contact these people to ask 



for their help in findinr; someone to come to talk viith the 
students. They have not been contacted as yet. She nay also 
■vant to check with the follov/ing groups to see if they can 
suggest any speakers or provide- them. 



League of Women Voters 
Audubon Society 
Chamber of Coiiimerce 
City Manager, Hartford 

College Biologist or ecologist (University of 

Hartford, Trinity, UCONN, etc.) 
County Agricultural Extension Agent 
4-H Club 

Soil Conservation Agent 

Solid Waste Department of the State Health Dept. 
Zero Population Grev/th, Sherrill Kin^^ 527-37^7 



Objectives; 

— To introduce to the £;&Hidents the need for h^^alth • 
personnel. 

— To iiiake the . tuionts aware of the different rcr^poiv- 
sibilities of each member of the health team. 



State Department of Environmental Protection, 
Iir. Carroll Hughes, Assistant Commissioner 
566..4^252 or 4255 



II. Health 
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Tc make the students cware of the projected 

occupational opportunities of the future in the field of 
health. 

— To introduce the students to the specific health 
problems troubiinj^ Connecticut and the ways of conquer inn- 
thoi;u 



Methods:; 

— Introductory Films: '^Without V/arning- and '^Horiaon*- 
Unlimited'- • (Appendix 12) 

— Health Workshops and Discussions: Invite niany 
different people engaged in different health professions 
f?uch as a First Aid Instructor, a Nurse, an Occupational 
Therapist, a dentist and dental hygienist, and a medical 
?/^b technician. (Some of these people have been contacted 
and asked to be resource people. Consult Appendix 8.) 
Have them all bring the tools of their trades. Set up the 
classroom so that each professional person can work with 
a small group of students and teach them very simple 
operations specific to: their own occupations. For example, 
the. First Aid Instructor can teach a few students hov; to 
put on a sling, or how,to take care of a snake bite. The 
guests could also explain the educational and training 
requirements for their occupations, the employmerlj outlook , 
earnnings and other characteristics of their occupations. 
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331 >7 An; el Student 's ,.uidG to occupati onal opportuuitio j 

an- their lifetime earning s, I967 
36l.Jj2j: Asbell Careers in url^an affairs, 1970 

6$l.t> Barnett Gr^reors in coiaputer prograrrirnin 19^7 

741*6 Die eleisin Careerr, and opportunities in coivjmercial art. 

621.;;Sl Carroll Careers and o'oportunities in computer science. 

1967 

1.0Cv9 Chainberlin Careers for ir.ocial scientists anthropolo' 

cconoviiicGj history^ political scicnco^. 
oociolo: yj 1961 

3 51- 069 Chamwerlin C^ireers in the protecti/e services, 19^3 
629. 2?^ Connor A joV* vrith a future in automotive uochanics. 

ivfe 

69J.02^ Daly Ai-m for a jo;, in the luildin; trades, 197) 

355-1 DuPrc So you v/ant to be a pro; rssibnal officer; 

A:T.:y. Navy. Air Force y harine Corp3.;.1966 
.■51 DuPrc Y:>ur Career in Federal civil sorvice^ ?u967 

3^7.7 En^eiiUn Airline Stev/ardcss, a picture story,. Iv^j 

3^6. 3 Eskovj Your future in the truckin; industry , 19 6^1 

646.7 Fashion Y^ur future in the leauty Irusinoss^ 196{:> 

66j.2S Feder Y )ur future in chemical engineering ^196l 

62l.,;£>19 Fischer Your career in computers^ I96C 

658.05 GooArich Your future in direct sellin; , lv6: 

351.1 Could . Your future in the federal government , 19 62 

629.2s Harrison Find a career in auto mechanics^ I964 

796. j69 . Issaacs Careers and opportunities in sportc.y 19 •!/. 

oC.: Keefo Aim for a jo; in appliance service. I969 

371- 42 Kin; Career opportunities for woman in "••'Uoinosj;;. 

196; 

362.1 Kirk Aim for a job in a hospital^ 1961:^ 
641.5 Klein The professional cookp 1965 

363.2 Listen Your career in lav; enforeementp I965 
3iJ j.5 Listen Your career in transportation^ 1966 
371-4 IicDonau; h Your future as a ;^.uidance counselor j I967 
659.1^ LacGil Your future as a model, I964 

651.069 i'.ayo You can be cin executi ■ e secretary^ I965 

3&^7'7 Nathan Careers in airlines operations^ I964 
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651.069 

66Zt 

616.69 

65J3.3 

341.7 

25; 

Vy ^. U c ^ 

371.42 

629.2 

5j6.9 
362.1 
551.023 
016.371 

621.; Si 

6/...ic572 

672 

646.7 

659.1 

629.402 

540. 5S 
621. 

371.1 

792 
791.4 

FS659.1322 

656. C7 
FS6£)7.l 

635.023 , 
FS741.6 
FS770.692 
616 ^9 
350 

361.023 

FS791.4 

574.069 

FS750.O69 

617.8 

506.9 

361.069 



Noyeo 

C-Connell 

Paul 

Pond 

SalcGll 

Spence 

Splc.vcr 

Splavor 

Steele 

Taylor 

Tayloi- 

VJachs 

IJasscrGU, 

vJeita 

Lafayette 

Keef e 

Voutbrook 

Sullivan 

V/hitcoi;;l 

Dolanci 
Zaiem 

rollack 
Carroll 
Pie; clei.ocn 

palryiivole 
Lorch 

Kaplan 

Dowdell 



Hoffman 

Oay 
Fox 

Greenber;. 
Nourse 



Yc .?r future as a secretary.; 19^3 
Ai l for a jo^. in the bakery industry^ 1';^j7 
Yc Ar future in hiedical techiiolo; y.; I962 
Ycjir future in :')crsonnel v/ork; 196? 
C£?reers in the Foric-* n Service, I962 
The clcr/ y and v/hat they dOy I96I 
Careers in personnel adrainicvtration^ 19^'2 
yc:ur career if you-re not roinr to college. 
196: *■ 
Ih\cloar 3u' xiarine skippers and v/hat they 
1963 

for a job in automotive service , 19^& 
( ur future in the autoi.iotivo industry, 19 6? 



I- 



iur 



jors in research science j 19 61 
il vrii:h a hearty I96I 



uturo in ..eolo^yj 196£ 
( ransej.or*s : uide to occupational and other 
. nn owe X i n f or ii^a t i on . 19 6 k 
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mxorii^acxonj 
fo:r a jo-.' .-\3 an electronic technician; 

for a jr/ in restaurants and food cooker/ , 

jo . in the iron and steel industry y 

• uide to ':usiuess 
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arm; the career ,virl'S 
id personal sviccess^ 

.rcoro '^nd opportunitioo in advertisin > 
.reor:3 and ovr;;ortunities in astronautics 

o-vportunities in chei.dstry, 196j 
o;:portunities in electronics, 19 
o".portunitie:; in electronics. 



( ireers 

C :irec;rs 
Carceivj 
Careers 



anc: 
and 
a nr. 



and o;yoortunities in 
in '.roadcastin^ 
in coovv/ritin; .> 



the theatre, 19^9 



196f] 



Careers ±\\ dC'Vii^tiiient stone nerchandi.iin- vir-^ 
Career;:: in fashion cleaij.n. I966 



Careers in horticultural sciences. 
Careers in illustration 5 . i960 
Careers in photography , 
Careers in ysychiati^yy 196^^ 

Careers in public plannin and administration 
1966 

Career;; in social v/orkj I969 

Careers in television. ToVo produce"^ 196c: 

Careers in the biolo? ical sciences , 19 ^J* 

Careers in the fine arts, painter- nculntor 

So you want to be a dentist. 1963 

So yo\i want to be a scientist; 19<^0 

So you v/ant to be a social v/orker^ 19^2 
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251c 74 
621.; CIS' 
747.02:; 
551.. A 02 
65S\2j2 

629.4 
641 . 106 
640. 69 

:)fi7.7 
6/..6 . 72 

654.9 
647o94 
747.069 ■ 
070 . 69 
610 . 69 
70O.69 
629 . 1.. 

5.;9 

/C. 



l)c7,^ 



551 



615 

65O.G7 
621. 



069 



41.709 

o 
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650 



Duncan 

3elij.Ghohn 
Doylo 
X: oyci 
DonohuG 
Doyd 

Aiiierican 
Farirj 
Ruclofl. h 
Gelb 

Kanabui\ .li 

Sonnal.end 

Greer 

bchalel en 

Chernok 

Curtir..^ 

Thonpfjon 
1 cDonnell 
Gabcr 
; .r;'.o,..cr 
Scott 

Dolanoy 
Durroweo 
Pinncy 
Winter 



: ' .ml 
: ' .ncl 
* :»ur 
* ■ ycT 



a career in advertising, i960 
c. v.arecr in a^^ricultv:. e. 19d1 
a career in law enforcement ^ 1961 
carocr in coraputer pro* ranirain;., 19 'T"? 



c:a 



aroer in interior desi 



I9S9 



career in occanolo.'y, 196{5 
career in,u;lKlic relations, 1967 
career in the aerospace inc-ustrv^ 
future ao a diotitian, I964 
future u\s a horrio econor/dst., 19 64 
futui^e a?j an airline hosteis.. I961 
future in beauty i,- :v..:'a-c, 19^4 
future in forestry, 1961 
future in hotel raaiiaj .Oiiienty I964 
future in tnterior desi-no 196*^ 
:our futui-e in Xv.uiestry. I96I 

future in rnedical assist in* « I967 



our 
■ \ )\\r 
' ; oia^ 
' : our 
.. our 
.;our 
' ! our 



1966 



: our 
; our 
* ! our 
'Tour 
''our 
oi^r 
'. :>v'r 
' : our 
\ our 

'[ our 
Vour 
Your 
Yo^.\r* 



flVl'.\iX'(?: 

f ut^n-e 
future 



1963 



1961 



in 1969 

in nuclear onor;; 

futiire in nuroin; j I963 

fut^^ro in oceano. rayiiyy 

future in pharraacy/ 1964 

future in retailin; 5 I96I 

future in the electronic coro^uter field 

future in the Foroi; n Service , .1961 

future in the Favyy I965 

future in the nursery induGtr/, 19(^.7 

futiire in your ov;n ImsinesG. lv;66 
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OUNIOR HIGH OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

(Mrs. Hook, Lib.) 

1. American Dietitians » Asaociation-YOUR FUTURE AS A DIETITIAN 

1961+ 

2. Aahworth, John-CAREERS IN ACCOUNTING 1963 

3. Anderson, Ruth-SECRETARIAL CAREERS 1961 

U. Arnold, Arnold-CAREER CHOICES PGR THE »703" 1971 

5. Berg, L.D.-AIM FOR A JOB PT WLDITC .196? 

6. Berry, Erlck-YOU HAVE TO GO OUTl 1961+ 

7. Bereaust and Posa-OCEANOGRAPHERS IN ACTION 1968 

8. Better, Davld-NEVJS REPORTERS AND WHAT THFY DO 1959 

9. ChaiKberlln, Jo Hubbard-CAREERS THR PROTECTIVE SERVICES 19o3 

10. Coy, Harold-DCOTORS AND '-'HAT THEY DO 1956 

11. Copiawefti, Harry-'^Tyo CAREER IN ADVFRTISTNG I960 

12. Daupherty, Charles Mi chael-VTDER TPav <pwTr SKY j AVIA'^'TO*! AS A CAt'^^^R 

1958 

13. Dodd, Ed-COMSERVATTON 1971 

Hi. Duncan, Clyde-PTND A CARFI^R IN AGRTC'iLTURE 1961 

15. Ely, Lawrence-YOUR EUTUHE IN AEROSPACE TECHNOLOGY 1962 

16. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 0? CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 1967 

17. Engeman, Jack-AIRLINE 3TEV.'AHDESS I960 

18. Engeman, Jack^ANNAPOLIS— TTT3 LIEE 0? A MIDSHIPMAN 1956 

19. Engeman, Jack-WE3T POINT— THE LIFE' OP A CADET 1958 

20. Eskow, Gerald -YOUR FUTURE T>; THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 1961+ 

21. Ploherty, John-GFT THAT STORY; JOURKAl ISM- ITS LORE AND THRILLS 

1952 

22. Floherty, John-BE'-r^:D Tr'F SILVER .T-ttELD 1957 

23. Pvi.Uta, S. Nell-A'K T?OR A jno ryi apAP^'TC DESIGN/ART 1968 
2U, Gould, Stephen-Y^UR. ^UTURF PI THE 'FDERAL GOVERNMENT 1962 

25. Gemmill and K51prore-D0 Y^V HETOKG T*' JOURNALISM? 1959 

26. Harrison, C. W1 lliam-C^>^3?RV.^T^0NIS?S AND '••'HA.T THFY DO 1963 

27. Harrison, C. V/illiem-'''TND A CAREER IN AUTO MECHANICS 1961+ 
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26. Heal, Sdith-FASHIO^j AS 4 CAHFER 1966 

29., Hyde, MarKaret-KFDTCTNE TN ACTTONjTODAY AND TOMORROW 19^6 

30. Isaacs, 3tan-CAP^5!tS \W OPPORTUNTTIFS PT 3P0RTS 196U 

31. Kasp-^r, Sydney-OAREPo^ nT the ^ITTLdtno TRADES 196U 

32. Kltson, Harry-YOCATTONS POR BOYS 1955 

33. Llngenfelter, Mary-VOCATIONvS POR TrlRLS 1951 : 
3U. Listen, Robert-YOUR CAR^'EiR IN LAW EN-^ORCEMPNT 1965 
35.. Love joy, Clarence-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL GUIDE 1963 

36. Mann, Roland -CARFFRS IN BUSINESS KANAGEMENT 1963 

37. May, Jullan-THEHE' S ADVENTURE IK ATOMIC ENERGY 195? 

38. Munzer, Martha-UNIISUAL CAREERS 1962 

39. Nourse, Wllllam-30 YOU VANT TO BE A LAWYER I959 

UC O'Connell, Desmond-AIM FOR A J03 IN THE BAKERY INDUSTRY 196? 
111. Noyes, Nell-YOUR PUTURE AS A SECRETARY I963 

h2. Paradls, AdrlBn-D^LLA/-?s POR YOU; 150 WAYS 'OR BOYS to ^^^f^ m^N'^v 

1956 . " " 

k3» Paradls, Adrl^n-yn avn tt^tt v£yrj> decadp 1965 

UU. Paul, Grace -Y'^U" 'UT'TR? rv ^^FD.T'^AT. T^O-^^TTO-^Y 1962 

U5. Perry, John-]? r^JLTTrv .o^S: THv- S7r>RY 0" P^nysTRY '11 ACTION 1958 

Ii6. Pollack, Fhnip-OA?:EF:-?S A"D 0-?0?iT'J].'TTI-3 T^' ENaiN'^ ERTV", 19$9 

U7. Roesch, Roberta-ilONEY, jops VID ■•'TJTURFS 1965 

1+6. Ross, Prank-'-'CRLE 0? ENGINEERING 1956 

h9. Science Research Associates, Inc .-HArDBCCK CP JOB PACTS 1963 

50. Splaver, Sarah-Y^UR CAREER I^^ YOU'RE NOT -xO^KG TO COILEGE 1963 

51. Sullivan, John-ATM POR A JOB IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 196? 

52. Sytnons, Arthur-SPLDIERS AND '•l-rA" ? FY r>0 1956 

53. Schlmel, John-HOW T^ BE AN ADOLESGE.NT--AND SURVIVE 1961 

5U. Landls, Lawrence-THE AIR 570RCE--PROM CIVILIA:<: TO AIRKAN 1958 

55. Pollack, Phllip-CAHEERS AND 0PPORT!Ft:TTTE3 T^' SCIENCE 1968 

56. Shuff, Frances -Y^-IR ^-TTr^tj?? tn OCOUPATT'^NAL PTERAPY 1«6U 

57. Ley, Wllly-HNGIN^J^R'S DR~A.MS 1959 



56. Schneider and Ames-V/INGS IN YOUR FUTURE 1955 

59. Connecticut State Dept. Of Educatlon-VOCATIONAL CAREER GUIDE POR 

CONNECTICUT 1968 

60. Devaney, John-1001 NEW JOB OPPORT^TNITIES 1962 

61. Peake, Mariam M.-A ^oo. t?or you 196U 

62. Walmsley, Harold-vo''R '^''ITTURE T'^' TTT7 AP'-T . I960 

63. Colby, C.B. -POLICE 195li 

6U. Perry and Perry-FOREST- H3 AND ''.'HAT T'-^Y DO 1963 

65. Paris, Jearine-YOUR •FUT''RE A3 A KOM? FCO^TOI-^Ii^T 196h. 

66. Nourse, Alan-30 Y<^U VfANT TO 3F A DOCTOR J 1965 

67. KcCoy, J.J.-THE '-'ORLD OF THE VETERINARIAN 1961+ 

68. Somraer and Kedzie-yOUR FUTURE IN INSURANCE 1965 

69. Smith, Prances-FTND A GAPFEH T>J EDUCATION I960 

70. Myers, Arthur-JOUPNAT.IS'! 1971 

71. Scholastic Masrazines, Inc .-OFKOHTU^'ITTFS IN STEEL 1967 

72. Gelinas, Paul-3" YOU WAMT TO BE A TEACHER 1966 

73. Neal, Harry Edward-FMG'^NE5R3 'PIT TXTTED I960 

7U. ElwelT and RIchsrdson-SCTr T^CF AVD T'n^ DOCTOR 1959 

75. Lobsenz, yorT.an-'.'HTT^Na A.3 A CAF~'^R ' 1963 

76. ShocVley, Robert-"'-^'^''.'? ^UT^TR" jv i7TpT--v'-ft-v •vr-t^Q.-J-^yi 1961 

77. The Fashion "-rc-iv, Tnc.-yyjR ^ '^up- t''* T'^v " \^.^jr n*-] '>'r)'Ri,T) 19b0 
76. McDo^'.nell, Vircr' ni a-YOUR FUTURE IN ^TUHST!v"r 1963 

79. Terry, W^j] ter-DAT'CE 1971 

80. Armsteao and M6}lutt-ZNGIN?SFJ?:a A;S A GAHI-rTt TODAY 1967 
fcl. Ruzic, Neil-TH!<.R1L'3 ADVHMTURE IN CIVIL ENCTKErHI'W 1^56 

62. Dodre, Berfra-TKF 3T0RY oF NURSTK'? 195ij, 

63. Cohen, Raymond-YOUR -■'UTIIHF IN DEVTISTRY I960 

Ck. Frost, Jane C.-YOUR 3UTTJRF AS A DF*TTAL A33I3T**NT 196U 

85. Levir.e, Sol -YOUR FUT"IRE TM ELFCTRO^'IC ENOIVFEPTN'i 1961 

86. Q&Timaw.e, Allen-YCJR ^.ITURE- I?! *Ai? E>'FORCE^^ENT 1961 
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87. MacCloskey, Monro- YOUR F-UTUSE IN THE AIR FORCE 1961|. 

68. Beck, Bertram-YOUR FUTURE IV. SOCIAL WORK 196l|. 

69. Weltz, Voseph-YOIIR FUTURE TN GEOLOGY 1966 

90. Mann, Roland-CARFEFS IN !^U3INESS MANAGEt4ENT 1963 

91. Taylor, Dawson-YOUR FUTURE IN THE SUTOKOTIYE INDUSTRY 1963 

92. Wachs, Theodore-CAREFRS IN Rr SEARCH SCIENCE 1961 

93. V/assersup, Joserih-'-TOSPTTAL VJttH A HEART 1961 
91.1. West, Wallace-Fl>yD ^ CiS?~?.^ T^T EIFCTROKICS 1959 

95. Whltco-nb, Helen-STRTCTT.Y FOR S'^CR^TARIFS 195? 

96. Wmiams, Joe-FFT~H?RT3F 1970 

97. Zaremy Lew? s-CA?EFR3 AND OPPOPT'iNITIFS IN ASTRONAUTICS 1962 
9^'. Faradl.s, Adrian-LTBRARTAN WANT~D 1959 

99. Curtis, Robert-ynuR FUTURE IN MUSIC 1962 

100. Wallace, Sarah-30 YOU V/ANT TO 3E A LIBRARIAN 1963 

101. Riser, Wayne-YCUR FUTURE IN VETERINARY KEDICINE 1963 

102. May, Charles Paul-VFTFRTNARIANS AND THEIR PATIENTS 196U 

103. Spencer, Llla-FSCTTTNG CAREERS FOR HOME ECOXoyiSTS 1967 
lOU. Talntor, Sarah and Monro, Kate-TFE SFCFETARY'S HANDBOOK 1956 

105. Goodrich, Fostcr-YOUR FUTURE 7N DIRECT SFLLTrG 1965 

106. Locklear, Fdr.iond-YruR FUTURE IT" ACCOmrTING 1963 

107. Boynton, Ralph-Yr>UR ='UT'TPF iv BANKING 1965 

108. Gelb, Richard-YOTJR p-tt'I?- jk BEAUTY C'TTURE 196U 

109. Durst snd Stern-Y^^UR ^UTURF P-^ ?F\T. -"TA?~ I960 

110. Boylnn, Jamrs-SCTT'^f^L T''- ^O-'tv^t A'^ A Cip-'T^R 1^62 

OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS by SRA 

CARFFR BOOKLETS published by The Institute for Research 
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APPENDIX 3 



SUGGESTED REFEi; NCE SOURCES FOR COUNSELORS 



Literature available at : looraficld High for Teacher; 

Connecticut Labor J) pt. "Bulletin; li'anpower Report-1972*.» 
Dept. of Reso;. sh and Inf orriation, Employment Security 
Division, Har.-, 'ord, Conn, 

Connecticut Labor i)jpt. "Connecticut Labor Situation." 
Monthly public ition, 

Pi.ctionary of Occu : i.tional Titles. (Volumes I and II), Third 
Edition. UTo D'opt. oTToFor. U.S. Government 
Printing Off i : J, I965. 

_Bibliop;raj:|hy of Cu : rent Oc cupational Literature . Na t ional 
Vocational Gu L lance^rs sociation ,~^sJiingfon , 1959. 

Occupat iona l Outlo : <: _ Handjjoqk ,^ 1970-71 . U.S. Dopt . of Lab or . 

Recommended for purchas:: 

The C areer Guide f.r Demand Jjccupations. U.S. Government 
Printing*" Of fi; ' " " 

gj2rojliclo_Gui^^^ Special Occupational Brief Pack ets. Almost 
all of these jackets have been ordered, but there are 
some riiissing md they arc very important. It is 
crucial for t ic program that these be ordered for the 
late fall: #5064.E., ,f506 AK, #506 AP, #506 COKiM, 
and so on — ^I-Ir, Zalaski at the Junior High has the 
list of the remaining packets. 
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BLOOM FIELD 



The Bloomfield Chamber of Commerce has given its support to an innovative 
pilot program to be offered at our High School in the fall of 1972. Its purpose 
will be to introduce a select group of twenty, tenth grade students to "The. 
World of Work." 

Local business, professional, and industrial concerns are being given an 
opportunity to contribute to the success of this effort by providing one or 
more "job observation stations, " for up to one and one half hours per day, 
two days per week, for a minimum of six weeks. 



Students participating in this program would not be paid for the time they 
spend at their "job observation stations." Neither would they be expected 
to work. Their function would be to observe in action one or more occupational 
fields in which they might have a career interest. In-school, classroom 
instruction would support and develop the first-hand knowledge the students 
would gain as observers. 

It is believed that this "Exploratory Work Experience Program" will help in 
a significant way to lead youngsters into appropriate academic paths for 
their final two years of high school, and help to inlorm them of the wide 
range of employment opportunities available in their own home town. 



Miss Heidi J. Crosier has been retained by the Board of Education to per- 
form assignments in the fields of research and curriculum development for 
the "Exploratory Work Experience Program." 

She would like very much to meet with you, or your personnel manager, to 
further explain this program, and to secure such "job observation station" 
commitments as you might like to provide. 




February 28, 1972 



Dear Chamber Member: 





- 2 - 



Won't you please complete and return the enclosed, postage-free card? 
The Chamber will forward it to Miss Crosier, and she will call to arrange 
an appointment at your convenience* 



Cordictlly yours. 




Raymond E. McMahon 
President 



REM/mad 
Enclosure 
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One of the primary goals of educators is to help our young 
people develop the attitud(i3 and skills necessary to lead pro- 
ductive and rewarding live.'?. 

--In 1970-71 there v;e;:3 850,000 Elementary and Secondary School 
dron-outs ; 

--Half of our high scltool students a total of approximately 
1,500,000 a year are being offered what anounts to irrelevant, general 
education proarams , 

—Three of our ten stndcnts currently in high school will go on 
to academic college level uork; and 1/3 of these will dron cut and not 
receive a DS degree — which neans that 8-10 whouia be getting occupa- 
tional training. 

/■ . 

•—20% of the country':; youth are unemployed. 

--11 nil lion adults a.v ^ unemployed or underemployed . 

— 30% of the jobs todriy do not require a college education. 
(This figure has been prciected to 1900, too.) 

Students today cannot see the relationship b^itween the courses 
they take and the need for skills and knowledge in the v;orld of v;ork. 
Ancl instead of encouraging all students to discover the relationships 
betv/een "things vocational and things academic'*, v;e have built dividers 
in our sc^'.ool, making vocational education a refuge for acaderaic 
fugitives. A healthy combination of the academic and vocational would 
produce the educational environment necessary for the development of 
individuals with meaningful, productive lives. Dr. Sidney Marland, 
United States Copmissioner of Education, calls this healthy combina- 
tion care ex* education . 
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Career eaucation prepares all students for a successful life of 
work by increasing options for occuoational choice, by elirainatina 
barriors— real and imagine a--to attaining many flexible job skills, 
and by enhancing learnina achievement in all subject aroas and at all 
levels of education. 

A pilot project in Blnomfielcl, called the Cooperative Career 
Exploration Prograra bocaus: it depends unon the support of the people 
and business concerns in tto surrounding area, is boing nlannod for 
the corning fall. Tv/enty 9th grade students will have the opportunity 
to explore themselves and their environment in the six -week course. 
The student v;ill spond a rc'.xinun of two days a week — for an hour oacli 
day-observing and interviev/inq different workers in their v;ork en- 
vironments. The rfsmainino days will be spent in a classroom group, 
discussing and developing the first hand knowledge gained in their 
observations. The classroom activities will emphasize devoloowenfc of 
realistic se If -concepts , skills in decision-making and a clear under- 
standing of th'* v;orld of work. 

The success of the program depends upon your «5unport. The max- 
imum involvement exoected of anv cooperating concern would be as 
follows : 

At the very most, in n six-v/eek period, six young people may 
make a total of 12 visits, each young person making two vir>its. We 
do not anticipate that many students in the pilot program will have 
the same occupational interest. Each one of them may go in a different 
direction. Therefore, it is possible that as few as two or four visits 
would be made to a particular comnany in the six-v/eek oeriod. 

If you would be willing to offer the young oeople •'oositions for 
observation' , v;ould be v;illjng to participate V7ith ninim.um involve- 
ment, would be v/illing to contact others regarding their participa- 
tion , or would like to discuss the program in greater detail, please 
return the attached form to me as soon as possible. 



Thank you. 



Sincerely , 



Hiss Heidi J. Crcsier 

y^esearch and Curriculum Developer 

Bloonfield High School 



Attachment 
HJC/-cab 
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APPENCIX 7 



rxi inscs liJiisouriCEs 



ALlon lianufcicburin:, G( hinanv 
Drav/ej^ ^70 - ' 

Kart brd, Connecticut jOljl 

East Dudley 'i'ov/n Rd. 
nioorafield, Gonnoctici-t 

I r. Jarnec Flani-anj 1" ( rsonnel j ana. er 



Andersen La;.G- 

12&0 DliJ.o Hillr; Ava. 

Dloorafield, Connectici t 

242-0761 

Iir. Kenneth Dalder 



Barber Travel Gervic-- 
711 Gotta; e Grove 
I'Jloomfieldj Connectici t 
242-2279 



Children'.-:) 1 uycuvi of . art For'. 
950 Trout -,r 00k lid. 
West Hartford, Connec.iuut 
I-ir. liarry I-K Ti/der, PiosiOont 



Connecticut Auto Jlody ■"oiks 
172:^ Dlue ilillo Av3. 
Dloomfieldy Conaectic t 

Hr. ilori.ian Cohen 



Connecticut "lahk and Tru'=!t Gorman-^ 
ojo Park Ave. ' ' 

Die omf i eld, C onne c t i cut 
24A'-4778 

j;r. Morton D. AlJ.in.- . Jr. 



Connectic ut Peneral Life Inrjuranoo Company 
Co-oua-.e Grove Rd. ^ 
Die oiVif ie Id , C onno c t i c ut 

S63 --2S11, Ext. 7c;:;i 

i-ir. Nick Heldreth, Gupervioor, Employment 



Connecticut Printers ^ Inc. 
5; Granb3'- 3T. 
r.looiTifiGldy ComiGCtiout . 

1\r. Richard ixClntirOy Personnel r-'ana. er 



Connecticut; State of; 

De;rc. of A- ,ri culture 

Gtato Office ''h.iilC'-in, 

Ha r t ford C onne c t i cut 

Deputy GoviiiTiioQionGrj Futtnor 

State Lii'rary 
Hartford, Connecticut 

L'-iGfi Davenport;^ Chief of Public Services 

State La1;. oratory 

1:.) Clinton St. 

Ila r t f ort. •. C 0 nne c t i cut 

566..51^J- 

Drc VJilliaiTi Ulli.iann, Director 

Dept. of Iiotor Vehicles 
State St. 

VJothersfieldy Connecticut 
566-^.4CCl 

r-r. Nicholas Spellman. Personnel Adiainistrator 

Dcr^t. of rui;].ic ''/orki; • 
State Office Dui3.din;. 
Martfordj. Connecticut 

l\r. ndmrd J. Ko.^lowski, CoinraiGSioner 

Deptv of Trans-.iortation 
:i4 l7olcott .1:1 Rcl. 
V:?ethert;fieldj> Connecticut-^ 
566-^:^7%^ Ext. LS2L 
I'lrG^ Joyce Conroyy leraonnel 



Copaco 

Cottd, e Grove Rd.. 
B 1 0 omf i eld ^ C onne c t i cut 

llr« Robert Ohurlin 
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Culinary Gervicc CyC^^e\^3^ Inc. 
294 ?unxi3 Ave. 
Dloomxieldy Connocticui: 

i;r. Thomo Hall 



T^nhcirt Cor:). 

Gotta; .e Grove Rd- 
D 1 0 oaf i e Id .. C unno c t i c b 

I'r. Clifford Gaurc, 1 anaj^or, Personnel 



Gozzo'^s Service Station 

Cor. Granby and Tol.oy Streets 

DloomfiGldj Connecticut 

24>-14:;9 

Kr. Goniio 



Hartford Courant 
Hart f or d j. C onno c t i c u I 

l.rs. PiUila ClarlcOj Director-, Tublic Uelations 

Kaiiian Aororj;'/ace Co:r'i 
Old Uindf^or 110.. 
3>loomf ieidy Connecticut 
242..4/..6I, iilxu. :'7: or 376 
hr. Podrasky 



i'acDonalt'. 's Veterinar " Hospital 

267 Cotta. e C'Tovo lid. 

.Oloomf ie].d 5 ConnGoticut 

Dr. Alvin I:acDonald 



J Axu Jley Compayiy 
liaplewood Ave. 
B 1 ooi iif i e Id C onne c t i cut 
.c/,.^.22L^l ' 

ia « Denton L Smithy V. P. 



iarlc Avenue Pharmacy 

39 Uinton'iury liall 

D 1 o oraf i e Id , C onne c t i cut 





Gt. FranciG Hospital 
Hartford, Connecticut 

l isi; I artha Johnson^ PuMic isolations Director 
iroc harie Smith 
249 'G20lj iLxt. 421 

Tovm Hall of niooinfielcl 

I ir . vlatkinn , Social Services 

'31 oo/iif iold . Connect ictit 



United St . os Governnont 
ToGt Office 

rioomfieldj Connecticut 

Lrc John Tinto. r-ontiaa^ter 242 -OyS? 

i oot Office 

Hartford y Connecticut 

hr. A.. J. \/ri:hty Chief of Trainin,. 

National Weather Gervio 
""vadley International Airr.ort 
i . '3or Lockyj Connecticut 

i-.r. Roland Laroy Leteorolo. .iiit in Charr^c 

harine Cor;;?::, 

Rccruitin... Su-.* Station 

221 Asyltiia St. 

Mart ford , C onne c t i c ut 

^47-;975 

S;*^t. Fred ivet;Mt 



W « T « I o C • 

Constitution Tla/ia 
Kcirtford, Connecticut 
525'-Oi5jl 

r-r. Richard Ahles^ Tublic Relations 



Weathervane of Bloohifield 

V/intonbury tiall 

r ) 1 o omf i eld, C onne c t i c u t 

24;V-2719 

hrG. Ellie Hlock 
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Yankee Flyer (printin . and i.mV.lishin. ) 

One Fl^z-er llo\r 

lilooiiif icli"! , "C oiincoticut 

I i\ Donald (■on-iit.n 
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LT. AIgx .Oeri'ii':!!! 

T": Kenv/ood Circle 

?loo;:if Conncc oic* vL 

'fihZ XlGl or 2^2-.4/;.ol, Krc. ^yi 

I Tw Vroraaii in c\n ..lalyoical cn. iaeor for Kauan Cor ; 
\7ov.lc Vo v/illin;. ovm i-vuo tno i;laG.s^ act a?.-, a con:^^'"''' 



l.'x . ijou. la 3 'Darin. 
Dire c o or Tlci c. o-aent 

. Gt orr:*: ^ Connoc bicuo 

l ::- u Uariii : ex-o/oof.e-' j.u inboroot iu our Career Jllc'ucc.tio:! 
Tro, .rav:i ofrer':!C\ the cooporc^oion 6£ h±c; orficc au;\ ^^ 
to v/hatcvoi extent ; ot;..ii' lo in the i-evGlopraent of the -/i/O' i<. 
He w^ill o'xyiocx the t oachcr ..oi-noolor to ; ct in touoJi v/ith hi;:*: 
in the lal.i... 



J ar^tor Dioyoi- 
Christ Lutheran Chun .:h 
i; 5 i »AcliL;on St. 
Kar*wf orclj. Connectic-. ... 

Factor Di'cyer v-a;. an opticiaii"tur:zeO.-paGtor . :Ie i:> v;i\j/- 
to coiiio to th^i: clarji.rooin to tal;.: to the 5Jtude.nt.-. 



Chief Jac]i::?ony Chic: of ?olice 
Town of niocirif iGl^A 

Chief JccClrLJon v/ouIj:- v/illin to coiae to talk to tliv 
iitudonts al^out lavr onforco^iiont . 



• \ 

:nc- Career ^ laiiniu; 



i-r. Perlr/fcoin 

V Andi^oa Lcino 

Dlooiiif ielO.. CormGC uicut 

242-^19 :i7 or 

l.r. Julian rerlr>toia is at the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation C vc^r anc- is ^viilin- to come anvtiv.o 
to t..\lk to the 6^^dentci about /ocational reha; < Pcilui'.ro 
it v/oulc\ '^e ijGst ±y! the ;^oun:. ;:;ieo;.de \7ore . .ivon the o;T;/Oi tiriit; 
to o*.>3erve kr. rerlotcin at vrork. 
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i.iij,: i.ar uorite Rilov 
Oollc; o riucoi.!ent Director 
St . Joso ■;)b • 3 Colic, e 
l67li A^yiux: Ave. 
Har tlorci ^ Connooticut 

Iii.'3S liiloy has v/orko(' in inO.uctriJi]. porsonnel. for the 
fcv.eral ; ovovni.ient, aiic; for oho colle:,c au ;.lacc;i'ient 
director, oho has consentGu to cox^o to talk vith the 
students aVov.v career plannin; . 

i.r.o Pciula iio bine. Director of Car/ C r.^-'olin 

Trinity Colle .o 

Mart ford ^ C oni i e c t i cut 

irrj. Ro ' in^i hxa oxj^roGr.cd .;vi intere:.it in the Career 
.iiCiucation Pro, .raiiu She viould - o intforerjted in ho^pinr 
to iiuploiaGnt the prO; raia ir. the fall, 



l\r. John iioGO. Jr^ ICsn. 

2 Crayinore lid! 

I": 1 o omf i o Id C onno c t i c ut 

l.r. Uoso i:. a lavr/or v;ho v/ov.ld like to coinc to tall.: 
to the studGnt;^ or have one student corae to visit hii.i at 
his office and oiccuc'-^ criiV:inui law and courts. 



I^r. Ralph Ru: ino 
.Daniel Blvd. 
•''Ioo4;i.i;io.ld J Connactic At 

nalfh is a . .raciuate of rjloouif iold Hi; h viho attended 
Golur.iijia Uiiiveri;ity for one year and then droppGc! out for 
one year to try to find K0i:}0 career direction. lie io vor'^ 
willing to talk to the studento a.iout the conGoquencerj of 
not plannin; and irj very r ood vith the students 



\ liT c Gteadraan Stear no 

|. Tax Colle ctcr 

f Tovm of Dloomfield 

Tovrn Hall 

Gtearns has had an unV'eliGvable variety of \/ork 
; expGrionco in many flGlds. He has consented to come to 

; talk to the r^tv.dcntSu 
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J 

Ixr;.. CLo Scorr.> 

76 Acla>:us Rd. 

n 1 o omf ic 1 cl ; C onwo (> t i c ut 

r.rc: Storrs is <x ?uiccrinof' coi.ihiorcial :-)ilot .u»/: knowo 
quite ci '.it a' out xV.vi, ation and itietoorolo; .y. She voul/ 
• 0 very vri3.1ivi;^ to tali: to the Gtuclenta a'. out thcL-ic to:)i.:3. 



i.irj:^ 7u-»cr 

Otato ijifiplo'/.aont TiOrvicG • 

) iJain ot.. 
I la 1" t ford J C onnc <.: t i cut 

YAoCj Tu'.oi- \7il?.in. to talk to the otuc'ontG ajout 
career plannin; . 3l\-^ .xrtiuipatofl in our pro-.oilot 
(;a;:G conferoicc at the Junior HI. h Gchuol. 



Additions; 

lir. Caret Johnson 
Fircjt Aid Inntructor 
617 Park Ave* 
Dlooiiifield, Connecticut 

242- -636V or 2/J.2-5550 

Dr« David Epstein 
UCONN liedical School 

243- -2531 Ext. 3^5 

Hiss Judith Snyder 

Hartford Rohabilitation Center, Inc« 

30 Coventry ST. 

Hartford, Gonno 

243-2511 Ext 0 234 or 231 



People not yet contacted; 

lirs. Ilaomi Cohen 

241 Duncastor Rd. 

Bio omf ie Id , C onnc c t i cut 

242--2110 
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VOCATIONAL PLANNING INTERVIEW 

(Suggested pre and post test for students in pre-nilot and 
pilot programs) 



Nai)i3__ ^ Age Gradc^ 



Achievement Score (This score is the average of all 

scores on the Stanford Achievement Test.) 

Verbal Score (This is the verbal score of the Kuhl- 

mann-Anderson Test.) 

Quantitative Score (This is the quantitative score 

from the Kuhlmann-Anderson Test.) 

*A11 of these scores are percentages. 
How would you rate yourself on level of verbal ability? 

a.) Superior 

b • ) Above Average 

c. ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 

e. ) Poor 

How would you rate yourself on level of quantitative ability? 

a. ) Superior 

b. ) Above Average 

c. ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 

e. ) Poor 

How would you rate yourself on level of achievement? 

a. ) Superior 

b. ) Above Average 

c. ) Average 

d. ) Below Average 
&•) Poor 



Mother's occupation 
Father's occupation 



1. Are you planning to finish high school? 



2. Are you planning to go to college? 

3. If not, are you planning to secure some other kind of 
training after high school? vmat kind? 



I 



•2- 

4« What do your parents want you to do? 

5. Is finding an occupation important to you? If so, why? 

6. Have you had any work experience? 

7. What'^ occupations have you thought about entering? 

a.) 
, b.) 
c.) 

8. miy would you want to become a ? (First choice) 

9. Why would you want to become a ? (Second choicjg) 

10. Why would you want to become a 7 (ThXrd choice) 

11. What does a (a) do at work? 

12. How much education is .required to become (a)? 

13. Whera did you get your Information? 

14. Is your choice of high school subjects good for your first 
choice? 

15. Is your choice of high school subjects good for any other 
occupational choice? 

16. Where could you find out about different occupations? 
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PRE- PILOT CURRICULUM 



Class I 
Objectives? 



— Understand that career planning is importam; 
that individuals ar«': responsible for their own plr,::::/. 

—Understand that there are resources and coimsr^'^ 
to help in career planning. 

- — Understand tie consequences of postponing pinr \ 

— Understand tiat career planning racans recor^niz: 
possible occupational opportunities available for an 
individual with certain abilities , interests, and vr'^x 



Iiethodss 

— Case Conference 0 A Case Conference is essentia 
an infornial panel ciscussion. The guests on the panel 
may begin by introoucing themselves and then by br*icfl 
giving us their thcughts on the subject to be discusse 
Then everyone participates in an informal question and 
ansv/or period. 

Some Discussion Questio.is; 

1« V/hat is ccreer planning? \Tho is responsible 
for my cr reer plans? Who can help me? 

2. When should you start planning? 

3. V/hat happens when you don-t plan? 

4. VJill I change ray mind? 

5. How important is my high school education? 

Resources; 

— College Placement Officer, Miss Riley j St, Joce 
— State Employment Service Representative , Hiss 
— Vocational Guidance Counselor, I'lVc Wilchynski. 

Bloomfield High School 
— Student Mho has dropped out of college to diBco 

career direction, Ralph Rubino, Columbia 
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Class 2 
Objectives: 

— Understand that there is more than one occvp'^"' 
that \70uld satisfy ">he needs of any person. 

— Understand t;iat many of the same skills cr.n bo • 
in difloront occupr. ;ions* 

— Understand that there are certain skills th t 
are needed in any o::cupation* 

Hethods: 

— Case Conferoice \>rith resource people* 
Sonie Discussion Quest ioii: 

1. Is there :i;orG than one occupation that would 

satisfy the needs of any one person? j 

2. Can many :f the same skills be used in differ: 
' occupati :ns? . 

3# Arc there certain general skills that are nccc' 
any and 11 occupations? 

4. Has your life style changed as a result of a 
in occup tions? (Directed to guests*) 

Resources? 

—Person v/ho ..as changed professions more than on 
and has been successful at each; Pastor Dreyer*, Chrir:t 
Lutheran Church, Hartford. 

--Person who has changed jobs v/ithin his field 
times with success; V:r. Steadi:ian Stearns, Tax Collect^ 

— State Employment, Job Corps Rcpx^esentativG. Krf?o 
Diane Kramer ^ Hartford. 
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Class 3 
Objoctivess 

• — Undbrstand v:*:..?.t it is an individual needs to knov! 
about himself before sGlectin^; a possible occupational 
choice. 

—Understand that er.ch individual has different interest 
values^ and abilities which are changing and developing. 

—••Understand that an individual's past experiences 
vjxll have some infr.v.once on his needs, interests, values 
and abilities. 

■J 

I methods- 

— Occupationa]. Game A. (This game is explained fully 
in the complete cuv^r^iculum plans for the pilot program.) 

—Autobiographical Sketch. Each student has corapleted 
and may discuss his Outline for an Autobiography. (Appendix 

— Interest Sliies. The teacher presents a series 
of slides of men an-il women engaged in different occupations 
in the ton different interest areas of the K^der Interest 
Test. The student c discuss the interests of these 
people and relate t.hose interests to their own. 

Some Discussion Questions: 

1. VJhat is an interest? An ability? A value? Give 

examples* 

2. Hov/ have you changed since elementary school? Are 

your interests and values different now than 
they were then? Will they continue to change ? 
Hov7 do you knov/? . 

3« Have certain people or circurastances influenced 
you in your* lives? Why? 

4. Do you have outdoor interests? Kechanical? 
Computational? Scientific? Persuasive? 
Artistic? Literary? Musifcal? Social Service? 
Clerical? What do these mean? 
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Class 4 

Objectives: ^ * 

— Understand that * a person must be cware of his own 
abilitiesp lindtationsp and achiovements to oake realistic 
decisions about occupational interests and goals, 

Ilethods; 

— Conference with Guidance Counselorso 
— Discussion about Self-Appraisal Charts (Appendix ) 
Sone Discussion Questions 2 

1. V/hat teste do guidance counselors use? How 

significant are thoy? 

2. ITliat are my abilities? How can I find out about 

lay aptitudes? How can I improve? 

3* VJliat are my personality traits? V/here can I 
improve? 



ResourccGs 



-•-Guidance Counselors, Junior High, Mss Penny Southv/icl 
and hr. Tucker. 
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Classes 5 and 6 
Objectives; 

— Underst.^.n'l \mX it is an individual needs to kncv/ 
about an occupatioi before selecting it as a possible 
choice* 

— understand ':iat there are different ciroupc relc».-:c^' 
occupations. VJith.la e:\ch field there are liicny Icvolo. 
professional tlirou; i unskilled. 

r-ethods; 

— Occupatinns 3ame B. (This game is also fully 
explained in the c.mplete curriculum for the pilot progran. ) 

— Filmstrip, 'Preparing for Jobs of the 70' s", Guir^.^ -^o 
Associates* 

— Introductioii to the OSL^}^J^f*^X?J^\ ^Q^A^ ^ 9,^5 Handbook 
and the C]^J£ord^ 

Discussion anvl decisions about each student *s choico 
of occupation to observe. 

Some Discussion Questic.is; 

1. V/here car I find out about the preparation necesi'^-rr;^'' 

for different occupations? 

2. V7here can I find out about the responsibilities 

of certain workers? The earnings? The hours? 
The employment outlook? What do wo mean by 
employment outlook? 

■% 

3. What factors influence the employment outlook? 

4. What is the employment outlook for the '70's? 

VJill it change? 



■J 
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Class 7 



Objectives! 

Understand v;hat it is an individual should know 
about an occupation before selecting it as his occu]>- 
ational choice* 

Understand that education and work are intcrrclatcdc 

Understand that parttimo and sunimcr employment and 
volunteer v/ork are very iiuportant parts of the occupational 
exploration procesis. 

Methods; 

Discussion of High School CiArriculunio The teacher 
explains the high school curriculum guide and points out 
the courses which .uay be helpful for students with different 
career goalsc (Appendix )• For example, a student v/hc 
is interested in becoming a music teacher could take the 
following courses: husic Theory, Music Appreciation, 
Music History, Chorus, and Band, 

Discussion of employment opportunities in the area« 
The teacher explaivs hovr the student can go about getting 
a job in this area a She can mention various institutions 
or agencies v;hich rave requested volunteer help, toov 
(Appendix )o 

Discussion of the Job Description Outlines* The 
teacher explains those outlines to the students • Thoy 
are held responsible for completing them after each 
observation* (Appendix ). * 
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OCCUPATIONAL GAinS B 

Five transparencies are available to the teacher to be used 
for this game. 

1. CHARACTERISTICS OF JOBS 

SALARY: Between $S,400 and $10,000 a year. 

... 2. SALARY, 

EMPLOYTffiNT OUTLOOK: Good 

3. SALARY, EMPLOYTIENT OUTLOOK, 

WORKING SITUATIONS Some clerical work, some driving, 
some hazardous work, direct other people, work mostly- 
alone, help jjcoplG when they're in trouble, make people 
obey, take risks, make your own decisions, follow orders 
too. j 

4. SALARY, EI'iPLOYIvffiNT OUTLOOK, WORKING SITUATIONS, 

HOURS; 40;'-h our. work week, but possibly v/orking at 
night, during the day, on holidays and weekends, 
also subject to emergency calls at any time. 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENTS Uniforms and equipment provided 

5. ^SALARY, EMPLOYlvffiNT OUTLOOK, WORKING SITUATIONS, 

HOURS, TOOLS AND EQUIPI-IENT, 

PiWARATIONs High school education, competitive exams, 

21 years of age, 12 weeks of formal training, strict 
physical, mental and moral requirements. 
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FILICS 



Chocolate Crossroads of tho World , 27. mirio Color. #2435, Frooc 
Rerc is the engrossing history and origin of chocolate.. 
The film visits Hershoy, Pao with children from fcreirn' 
countries which supply raw materials, and shov;j h 
chocolate products are nadoe 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 

230 Boylston Street— Chestnut Hill 

Boston, Massachusetts 02167 

K orizons Unlimitod o 26 nin. Colore #3033 • Free. Fiodern Talkinr; 
Picture Service, Inc. (MTPS) This film depicts, in 
semi-docurnentary sty^e, careers in rehabilitation, social 
work, medical technology, dietetics, and other profossioncl 
careers in hospitols as well as medical office v/ork. 
Produced by the An'v.Tican Medical Associationc 

I nheritan ce 0 The. $3oOC)o Audio-Visual Center 

Education Bldg. 
University of feinc 
Or one, Maine 04473 

This film presents a view of America as seen through the 
eyes of its workin,^ people. Uses still photographs as v/oll 
as silent film anc nev/sreel footage, accompanied by folk 
songs and popular :.iusic to show conditions since 1900 
found in the sweat shops, coal mines, and weaving mills. 

Listen^ Li sten. IS rdr. ^ Color • Free • From; 

. " Ford Film Library 

The American Road 
Dearborm, Michigan 4^121 

An unusual and. highly symbolic motion picture produced 
especially for high school students. It has but one 
objective: to motivate viewers to think hoAV they will 
live their lives. The film employs a documentary style to 
show real people enjoying fulfilled lives. The underlying 
theme emphasizes that young people should stay in school 
at least through high school. 

T he Managerial Revolution . 26 min. Black and White. Available 
from: ! Assoc. -Sterling Films 

324 Delaware Ave. 
Oakmont, Ponn. . 15139 

No Reason To S tay^ 29 min... - sound,- black and white, 19660 Free. 
^ " " Available from; 
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Films conto 

Metro Educational Services Ccntor 
Capital Region Education Council 
V/indsor, Connecticut 
Presents the problcn of a school dropout and good reasons 
for staying in schr '1. Urges the school to offer the 
challenge wich would oncoiarage the student to complete 
his educaticno 

Primitive Ha n in Our Worldo 12 min. Color. $3,50. Available 

from: fhc Univorfrity of liainoo -hows the basic pattern f 
primitive life as still exists in the Sepik River region 
of Nov/ Guinea in thj South Pacific. Hero is a self- 
sufficient people living in a world almost untouched by 
modern civilization. The film depicts the daily Hves 
of these people, showing how the jungle furnishes them • 
vrith food, clothin/:, shelter, and transportation. 

Proj^ross Parade N o. U. 13 min. $1.25o Available from the 
University oT'Mainwo Invisible Force; Contrast from 
primitive to modern times in industry, transportation 
and agriculture. 

That^tho^^^^ 21 min. }2^70. Free from B.TPSo 

Six top j ournaTi St ;i Tie scribe their careers in the vital 
field of communications and opportunities, excitement 
and challenges the field offers • Narrated by V/alter 
Cronkite, the film discusses newspaper, broadcast and 
magazine journalis: and Americans growing communications 
industry. 

^^^A^.ll9^"t J^L^^ 15 iiiin. Sound, Color. $1.00. Available from 

Audio-Visual Center 
University of Connecticut . 
Storrs, Connecticut 
The story of a vlisastor and the people serving those who 
need help in time of crisis. Presents the health 
professions and the career opportunities available in the 
health field. 

Yrgr 1999 c 26 mir.. Color. Available for free from the Ford 
FiTm Library. This colorful motion picture explores 
the wonders of an almost totally controlled environment 
in the h nise of tomorrow— built from todays technology. 
Meal.*:? are cooked in seconds, the family's health is 
monitored oloctronica.lly and learning becomes a pleasiiro 
for the children of this futuristic world. 
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SLIDES 



U. S. Dept. Of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics has a s-^t 
°£ ^0_slit''>2s for $10.00 a sot. The sot is called "Jobs for 
the 'yO's- and shov/s today's occupational conpostion and the* 
changes ahead in the- deeado of the'70's. Included are charts 
on such topics as current employment by occupation and industrv^ 
the effect of technology on jobs; fields of work that look 
ospec3aT]y promisingji changinc educational and training 
requirements. • The set is available from the Bureau of^' 
Labor Statistics Regional Office nearest us (Boston). 
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Job Discription Form 



Job Title T . ^ 

— ^ Job Cluster 

Comnany or Firm rv 

xxAiii ^ Department 



Job Duties 



Working Conditions 



Qualificationi 



General Skills 



Mathematics: ^heck 

Below Average Acceptable 

Average ' — ' 

Above Average ' — ' 



Communications ; 



(2) 



A, Readinq- 

Needs to read sinnle instructions 
Needs to read complex instructions 
Belov; Avcracre Acceptable 
Average 
Above Average 



lb. writing- 

Below Average Acceptable 

Average 

A! ovG Averaqe 



C. Snoach-- 



Will accept non-Enqlish speaking 
BgIov; Average Accentable 
Average 
Above Average 



D, Listening- 
Needs to f ol low simple ins tractions 
Needs to follov/ complex instructions 



PHYSICAL 

Uill accept v;ith handicap 

NeeUs sone degree of dexterity 

Average dexterity 

Above average dexterity 

Physical strength needed _ 
Eyesight requirements (20/20) 

AGE 

VJhat are the unner and lower, age limits for entrance and 
rctirenont? 



SEX 



Is this predoninantly a male or female occupation? Are 
there reasonable opportunities for both? Is there any more active 
denand for one than for the :»ther? 



(3) 



HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 

Are there any minimum or maximum requirements? What are 
they?^ 



TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

Must these be supplied by the worker at his own expense, 
as a physician must equip his oZfice? What is the average cost? 



LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 

Is a license or certificate reuulred? Where and how does 
one get a statement of the requirements? In general, what are they? 



PREPARATION 

How much and v;hat kind of preparation is required to meet 
legal requirements and employers' standards? 



How long does it take? VJhat does it cost? What does it 

include? 



Where can one get a list of approved schools? 



(4) 



PriEPARATION (cento 

V7hat kind of high .school or college nrogram should nrocede 
entrance into the nrofessioral school? !Jhat subjects must or should 
be cho3on? 



KMiat r^rovisions , if any, are made for anprenticeship or other 
training on the job? 



Is experience of sr le kind prerequisite to entrance?? Describ 



ENTi>AWCE 



How does one get his first job? By taking an examination? 
By applying to employers? Dy joining a union? By registering vith 
employment aqencies? By saving to acquire capital and opening his 
ov;n businecn? Hov; much capita] is required? ' 



State types of places in which the v^orker may find employment 



.ADVANCEMENT 



What proportion of v;orkers advance? To what? After hov; long 
and after what additional preparation or experience? ' 



(5) 



ADVANCEMENT (cont.) 

What are the related occupations to v/hich this may lead, if 
any? 



EARNINGS 

What are the most dependable average figures you can find 
on earnings by week, month or year? ' 



NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS . ) 

According to the U.S. census, how many were employed at this 

occupation?^ * j 

r 



Are the workers evenly distributed over the U.S. or concentrated 
in certain areas? Where? Why? 



Can a person practive this occupation anywhere that he may 
wish to live? 



ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

List what workers say they like best and dislike most about 
their jobs. 



Are hours regular or irregular, long or short? Is there 
frequent overtime or night work? Sunday and holiday work? 



- 6 . 



Advantages and Disadvantages (cont,) 
What ablaut vacatio»ns? 



Is omployTaent steady., seasonal, or irregular? Dees one earn 
mere less with advancin/; age, e.g. professional athletes? Is the 
working lifetime shorter tlian average, e.g. models? 



Are the skills trans.ferable to other occupations? 



Is the work hazardou:3?. What about accidents, occupational 
diseases? 



Is the worker exposed to: 

Vibrations High places Explosives 

Mechanical hazaids Danger of bvirns Radiant energy 
Moving objects Electrical hazards Toxic conditions 



In comparison with other occupations reqviiring about the same 
level of ability and training, in what ways is this one^more or less 
attractive? 



RELATED OCCUPATIONS 

V/hat are the related occupations that might prove acceptable 
to the person who thought he wanted to enter this one but who finds 
either himself cr the occ\;tpation lacking something? - 



SOURCES OF FURTHER INFORMATION 

Names and addresses of major professional associations and other 
organizations fTOm which you got or can get helpful information? 
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OCCUPATIONAL GAtiE A 
Eight transparencies are available for the teacher for 
this game, 

1. CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSON 

NArffi: john fitzgerald 

2. NAI^OS, 

AGE; 14 

3. NAIvHS, AGE. 

HEIGHT: 6« tall 
VJEIGHT; 190 lbs. 
COLOR OF EYES; brown 
COLOR OF HAIR: brovm 



4. 



5. 



6. 



NAIIE, AGE, PHYSICAL CHARACTERISITCS, 
FATHER'S OCCUPATION: Foreman in a trucking company 

HArilS, AGE, PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS, FATHER'S OCCUPATION, 
INTERESTS; Vforking on oars, tinkering with machincti, 
reading. 

NATffi, AGE, PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS, FATHER'S OCCUPATION, 
:CNTERESTS, 

VALUES-GOALS; To help people, to be successful 



7. mm, AGE, PHYSICAL CHARACTERISITCS, FATHER'S OCCUPATI ON, 

INTERESTS, VALUES-GOALS 

HEALTH; John is crippled in both legs and cannot -.."^.ll-: 

8. NAiynS, AGE, PHYSICAL CHAR/vCTERISTICS, FATIiE'/S CCCUPA'iiO". 

INTERESTS, VALUES-GOALS, HEALTH, 

ABILITIES; Achievement — John has superior mechanical 
and scientific and computational abilit-/ and ha.-^ 
achieved very many scholastic avm ds in ju \or high-. 
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• "2 AN AUTOBIOaSAFHY 



I« Tour Family 

Your date of birth^ 



J^laee of bii^bh^ 
Phone " 



Present Gra<ie 



Fatiier's occupation ...^.^ 

Father's ecMcation (circl J last year coinpleted) - 

:h grade or lesi; $; 6; 7i ^i?} 10; 11; 12; 
\ colle/;o— 1, 2, 3 1 1*5 5, or moi'e 

Mother's ^occupation 

Mother *s e'ducaW.on Tcircli lant year completed) - 

grade ov If 3-j; $; 6j 7; ^$9} 10; 11; 12; 
coJlege— 1^. ... 3, li, or :>re 

Brothers and sisters 



Name 



I^t grade 
completed 



Occupation 



Other people living in yc : V home 



Name 
II • Your Health 

Height J^eight 



\ 



Relationship 



JJclor of eyes^ 



Physical handicaps or 'xsabiHtieo \ 



Color of hair 



Illnesses you have had 



Special health problems vhich concerii you\^ 



School attendance (check the statement which most nearly describes 
your attendance record during the last tx^o yetirs.) 



Grade 7: less than^lO days absent; il«20j moro than 20 

Gr;^de 8; less than 10 daya absent^ ^^^^ 11-20; m ore than 20 

III* Your School Procress 

Other school you h'?ve attended 

i^nme Loca t i on G r a do s 



Grades skipped Grades repeated 

Favorite subjects 



VJhere do you study at home? 



Outside lessons or study (instrument, piano, dancinp;, nrt, etc*) 



!\ro you planning to finifsh his^h school? 
Are you olanninf; to ottcnd oolle^^e? 



If not, do you plan to secuitc some kind of traininr^; after hicjh school? 
What kind? ^ ^ 

IV* Your Interests, Activities, and Hobbies 

School orf^anizations in which you have participated - 



Community % organizations (church, civic, youth, etc*) 



(3) 



List your hobbies here 



VJhat are your fp'/^rite pt: times (x'sading, sports* i o^vies, ■fcelcv' sicn 
et ,)? . - - .1 



List all the occupations •. i which you have been interested at one 

tire or another 

My interests as a chiT.d 



My interests 2 years ago 



My interests nov 



TVhat duties and responsibilities do you liave at home? 



Work experience (Saturdays, sunraers, after school) 

Description of the work ETnplqyed by 



(U) 

VI. KRSONAL ACCX)MPLISHM iiTS AND UNUSUAL EX.SRJENCES 
What honors or awards, if any, have you received? 



What offices, if any, have you held In school arid community activties? 



Describe any lixusual ir interesting experiences you have had. 



GOALS AND VALUBS 



What is your life goal (goals)? What would make ^ou happy? 



1. 


To tc wealthy 


6. 


2. 


To have adventure 


7. 


3. 


To have a family 


8. 


U. 


To have knowledge 


9. 


5. 


To give service to others 





How do you plan to reach these goals? 
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Ai^PRAISAt, SifRET U mfHKiAllCS 

Name of student ^Date ^Teacher reporting? 

I. Work Habits Qnri Study Sicills 

H^ibit or skill Poor Good Very good Improving iJeeds help 

ilnthemg^tics Vocabulary 

ilastnry of Basic Math Skil ls . 

Understanding of math concepts 

Accuracy of ^rork 

Use or math instru'nonts 

Procedures in problem solvinpj 

situations 

Develop9ent of general study 

s kills ^ ^ 

Methods of study 

Prepar?^tion of assirjnments 

outside of clans 

II. Attitudes Toward Course 

A. General attitude twoard tnath^^ 

Ef Cort in math 



Participation in ?natb clnss 



B. ;^2j.n area.*: of interest 

fundamental orocessos ^measurement g ©metric forms 

decimals n;raphs others 



^fractions ^consumer prcblems 

^percentages ^intro io al.qrebra 



Personal ch aecteristicsshoifn in course work (Check) 

^curiosity ^initiative d ependability 

^_^^persevorance ^patience ^^J^ o thers 



^objectivity 



neatness 

III. Proo;ress and Abilities 
Ap General i^i'o^^ress 

p oor b elow avoraf^c 

e xcellent j 
Is prorress in keeping with f^bility? 

i 

B. Special abilities (Chccic) 
q uanjitntive ^bi lity 
spatial visualization 
r easoning ability 



_^inriustriousness 
self -reliance 



above ^vorrv^c 



^spced and accuracy X'dth numbers 
j^bility to solve verbal problems 



^interpretive -tibillties (graphs etc.) 



_mcmory 
others 



C. Snecial oroblonis 



IV^ Recommendations for Hirrh School 

A. Check the courses ^'hich the student should con.^ider takinf^ in high 
school. 



jelemcntary alf^.ebra 
JLnt«rmrdiate alpobra 



advanced al'^cbrn 



^plQne ;»oometry 
_^trip:Dnomotry 
solid geometry 



__t?ennrnl math 
consumer math 



B. Comments 



V. PossibleCareers (list --^ny careers in math or related occupations which 
the student might consider) 
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Self -Appraisal 



Abilities 

A, Mental Abilities 

• 

1, Language, Language ability enables you to 
understand ideas expressed in words. People who 
are able to obtain and understand information by 
reading rapidly and well and by listening are high 
in this ability. 

2. Quantitative. This is the abilily to work 
with nuinbers-*to handle simple mathematical prob- 
lems rapidly and acciirately. It is one of the a 
abilities that is easiest to explaim and demonstrate, 

B. Othors 

!• Artistic. Tho ability to croato, usualljr with 
hands, and' to sonso tho appropriateness or fitness 
of things 

2. Musical* Tho ability to sense pitch, rl^ythm, 
and tim. 

3. Manual doxberity. Tho ability to uso the fingers 
and hands skillfully 

km Mochanioal, The ability to understand 'Jindcrw 
z^r'A mechanical objects and visualize their 
construction, and to use mechanical informaticn, 

$m Social. Tho ability to work cooperatively 
with others, to help and understand others. 

6. Clerical* The ability to work rapidly and 
accurately wilih details, names, etc. 

7. Physical. Tho abililgr to do things requiring 
strength, coordination, and endurance, 

8. Leadership. The ability to manage, direct, or 
persuade other people at work and play* 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANS. 



The fifty Junior High School students interviewed in April 
were interested in a total of 24 different occupations. I 
found many related courses in the high school curriculum which 
would be helpful to the. students. If the teacher explains 
some of the follovdng examples to the students they may appreciate 
the v/ealth of educational opportvinities available to them a 
little more. 



ART 



Professional Musicians 



Architecture: 



. COUNSELING .AND SOCIAL VORK 
Social V7ork: 

Guidance; 
CRAFTS 

Carpenter; 



Plumber: 
Forest Ranger: 

Fire Fighter: 



Music Appreciation 
Music Theory 
Music History 
Concert Band 
Instrumental Ensembles 

Drawing and Painting 

Crafts Design 

Art Major II, III, IV 

Introductory Architectural Drafting 

Advanced Drafting Techniques 



Social Psychology 
Psychology II 
Individual Service 
Statistics 

Same as above 



Garpontry 

V/codworking for Pleasure 
V/oodworking 

V/oodworking — Cabinet Making 

Home Rejjair and Maintenance 

Ecology 
Botany 

Individual Service 
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Educational Plans cont. 

Lavm Service; 
EDUCATION AMD TRAINING 

Teaching: 

Pilot: 
ENGINEERING 

Electrical En£;inocr 

Electrician; 
ENTERTAIOTENT 

Singer; 

. Pro-Boxer; 

Basketball: 
Football: 
LAV/ AND LA\7 ENFORCEl iEi'iT 
Politician; 



Lawyer; 

Police VJork; 
MACHII^E WORK 



Limited Automotive and Small Engine 
Cadet Teaching 

Limited Automotive and Small En;:;ino 

Introduction to Electrical Drafting 
Same as above 



Music Theory 
Music Appreciation 
I*usic Hist Dry 
Adv. Chorus 

Conditioning Programs 
VJrcstiing 

Basketball 

Football 



Individual Service 
Economics 

Politics of the Presidency in the 

20th Century 
Urban Law 

Other histoiry courses 

Individual Service 
Same as above 

liostly that of the above 



Heavy Equipment operator: Know Your Automubile 

Limited Aul; emotive 



And so on and so on. 
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AT" 3NTIGI-i VOLUNTEERS i 



IJ>IKSR_CITX EX^^^^ 

175 EnfiGl'.l St. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact; Larry Woods, ; 22-8131 

Program: Volunteers car desif-n ovm flexible program. Needs 
in areas of arts, ci-aftr and other activities for children 
3--10 as well as profirar for tccnapors. 
Time; 9 A^l. to 4O0 Id.. 1;30 to 400 7:00 tr/ 5:30 

SJl;.iMI!j?. fflp^ ( Sl'^3r3 : ) 

291 Steel lid. • 

V7est Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact; Sister Cabrir.: , 236--1294 

Program: Visiting, wheeling patients-, recreation 

Tine; 10s 30 to ll:30A.j;. 1:30 to 4:30 7:00 to S:30 

CiyCLD^Alip^ FAigj^^^^ 

1680 Albany AVe. ' 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact: I-irs. Johnson, 236-451I ■ 

Prograriu Variety of p« ssibilities, a^e 17 miniraur.! 

Time: Flexible 

HARTFORD rJSGIONAL CENTER ( IIe;/ington) 
Contact: Ilrs. Cathy Young, 666-1471 

Procran: Working v/ith all a&.es of mentally retarded 3 raonths 
to 52 years. A^g 15 minimuri for volunteers. Orientation and 
supervision. Recreation, .helping in classrooms. 
Time; Open. 

BREAigjmpU^OT Tp_THE A^^^^^ 

30 High St. 

Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact: Douf,las Seals, 247-908I 

Program: Voliinteers working on person-to-person basis vrLth 
elderly. Eight hour training: program on aging. 
Time : Aft ernoons 
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Volunteers cent. 

Trout brook Dr; 

V/est Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact: lorry Gaudottc, 236-2961 

Program: Tours — social Gcience and nat\iral history 

Time: Toiirs 9 to 2 dail;/ every half hour in length 

■70 North Beacon St. 
H artf ord, Connecticut 

Contact: Toby lioffett, j27-^917£j 

Program: Consunor resec,:rch, environmental, paper recyclinr ,. 
Time: Flexible 

THE SCHOOL IpLUNTEERJiS^SpC^^^ 

1& Asylum St. 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Contact: Hiss Louise Leonard, 522-92^5 
?ro£^ram: Tutoring in Hartford schools 
Time; Mornings and afte .-moons 

GMFFIK '_S MRSERY 

21 Dale ST; 

Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Contact: Mr. and lire. Griffin, 242^^097 

Program: Working, v/ith siiiall groups of children in day care 
Times Afternoons 
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FINAL NOTES 



— The list of agencies which need volunteers was 
provided by the Voluntary Action Group. 



--Appendix 1? was omitted at the last moment because 
it was not really necessary« 



— The Appraisal Charts in English and Math are almost 
exact copies of those suggested in SRA's booklet, 
My^E ducatio nal P lans c and should be used only as a guide 
for teacKersI The Interest Chart has been omitted as it 
is quite simple for the teacher to develop her own, u^^-* 
the ten Kuder Interest Areas, 




H. General Skills-Achievement 

A. Mathematics 

1 . Ccmiputation-ability to \ise the basic arithmetic 
processes, such as addition, Multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. 

2. Reasoning-understanding and applying the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic to the solution of 
arithmetical problems. 

® • Reading Skills 

1. Orail-readlng aloud for the entertainment of others, 
for self-enjoyment or for practice in expression. 

2. Silent-reading to yourself for pleasure or for infor- 
mation. 

3m Comprehension— undorstandiHR what your rcndinr; 

Urn Vocabulary developmcnt~recognizinR words ind le^^minfr 
new words and their mennings 

5. Speed— rapidity vrith which you rend 

C, Longungo Arts 

!• Orammar— kno^-rf.n<^ hot^ to use the correct forms of 
the English language 

2. Punctuation— knoxdnf? t^hen and hov; to capitalize, use 

periods, and comrnas, begin a paraj^raph, and so on 

3. Spelling—knowing how to spell words correctly 

U« Vocabulary— knowing the meanings of words and how 
- to use them 

$m Organization and Outlining 
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[Name of studeirt 



APPRAISAL SHEEP IN ENGLISH AND SPEECH 
^.mA^^^—. D^te Teacher reporting 



I. WORK HABITS AND STUDY SKILLS 



Habit or skill 



Poor 



Good 



Very 
good 



Improving 



Needs 
helps 



Deyeloprtent of reaiding skills 



gxtent of outside i^eadiiig 



ICtiowledge of librai^ organization 



Use of refeyeno.e tools 



Research techniQues 



Planning (j f work 



DeveloCTient of general study skills ^ 

Preparation of assignments outside of" class" 



^ II. ATTITUDES TOWARD COURSE 

A, General attitude toward Engli-h 



Effort in English 



Participation in English clas-- 
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B* Main areas of interest 
all areas 
• reading * 
' writing * 
^^^^ group discussion 

C. Areas cf reading interest 
mystery 

mechanics ^ 
drama 
, career 



vocabvCLary 
literatin?e 
spelling 
research 



poetry 
biography 
science 
essay 



grammar 
speech 

dramatization 



fiction (novel and short story) 
sports 

others ( specify )_ 



Personal characteristics shown in course work (check those evidenced by the 
student; double check any which are particvilarly strong) 

neatness originality others (specify) 

creativity sense of humor ~ — 

cooperativeness industriousness Please comment on any areas which 

curiosity poise could use some improvement 
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I III. i>;^Gn: .:-r, /i)iLiTiES 

A. General progress 

, p oor b elow average 



^average 



Is pro^rreos in kcepiaj \rith abijity?^ 
Comments on progress rating 



a bove pjvorarrQ 
jres no 



excellent 



S?S^'of apeelS il'Zf ^ ^ =*»^-t, double check any which are 

^reading comprehension , nb-ii-i :-,r ^ 

„.peUi^ ability -™a^a^,":^o?°""* 

_abxlity to orgaiixze and lead .roup activities dramatics abilitv 
^language ability (verbal flue icy) ^effective use of voice 

_abxlity to express ideas m siting ^.ability to express ideas orally 

^others ^specify^i 

C. Special problsiiis. 



r/. RECayiMEJJDATIQNS FOR HIGH SCHOO" 

A. Oieck the courses which the st:Jent should consider taking in high school; double 
check any for vdiich the studer : has high potential * 



ERIC 



JEnglish 1,2,3,4 
^creative writing 
American literature 



,3?EE6H 

_ i.'£dio workshop 



. . journalism 
^ ^dramatics 



B. CcMtanents 



^' T pertinent infoimtion obtained during 

zne remaining higli school years) 



Studonta Solf^Appralsal 



I. Abilltlos 



High 



Avorago 



Low 



A. Mbntal Abilitios 
1 • Lcmguago 
2. Quuntltatlvo 



B. Others 

1 • Artistic 

2. Musical 

3« Miuiual doxtority 

km Moohanical 

5« Social 

6. Clorical 

?• Plysical 

8« Loadorship 



II# Qonoral SkiUs—Achiovoncait 

A« ttathonatics 

1 • Corputation 
2« Roasoning 



B. Roading iScLlls 
1 • Oral Reading 
2. Silent Roading 
3« Conprohonsion 
1|« Vocabtaaiy Dovolopnont 



C. language ib:'ts 
1* Grannor 
2« Punctuation 
3« Spelling 
1|« Vocabulary 

5* Organization and Outlining 



III* Pcroonal Characteristics (Check the characteristics which describe 

you) 



cooperative in class 



neat 
thorough 
responsible 
courteous 

fkdondly to classmates 



self-reliant 

dependable 

alert 
_.. hard-worldng 
thoughtful of others 
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